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Exercise  I 

1.  Sallustius  cum  filio  suo  in  Campum  Martium  descen¬ 
debat.  2.  In  clivo  Capitolino  ii  stabant  et  trans  flumen 
circumspiciebant.  3.  Inde  Curiam,  quam  Pompeius  aedi¬ 
ficavit  et  in  qua  coniuratores  Caesarem  interfecerunt, 
cernere  poterant  ;  eo  tempore  pauca  aedificia  in  Campo 
Martio  erant.  4.  Galliam  totam  Caesar  devicerat  imperioque 
addiderat.  5.  Poma  e  autem,  postquam  eo  revertit,  non  otium 
sed  bellum  novum  invenit.  6.  Ubi  enim  inimici  multi§ 
indignitatibus  eum  coegerunt,  arma  sumpsit.  7.  Horum 
dux  fuit  Pompeius :  ei  autem  haud  bene  parebant.  8. 
Postquam  pugnam  primam,  in  qua  Caesar  victor  evenit,  in 
Thessalia  cum  Caesare  dimicaverunt  Pompeius  ipse  in  Aegyp¬ 
tum  fugit,  ubi  manibus  servorum  regis  occidit.  9.  Quinto 
anno  postea,  ubi  cives  pacem  firmatam  existimabant,  inimici 
eius,  magna  coniuratione  facta,  Caesarem  interfecerunt. 
10.  Nemo  autem  eorum  ei  multo  superfuit,  sed  omnes 
brevi  tempore  sceleris  poenas  dederunt  et  gladiis  ultorum 
occiderunt. 


Exercise  II 

1.  Loci  sancti  in  Eoro  Romano  multi  sunt.  2.  Haud 
multo  antequam  mortuus  est  Caesar  novam  basilicam 
aedificavit  quam  nomine  suo  vocavit.  3.  Ea  ab  altera  parte 
Vici  Tusci  stat,  per  quem  nunc  ambulamus;  ab  altera 
Castoris  et  Pollucis  templi  columnas  cernere  potes.  4.  De 
his  duobus  deis,  qui,  ut  credunt,  proelio  interfuerunt  quod 
dlim  Romani  prope  Lacum  Regillum  cum  Latinis  pugnave¬ 
runt,  poetae  fabulam  quanclam  narrant.  5.  Ubi  Romani 
auxilio  Castoris  et  Pollucis  in  hac  pugna  vicerunt,  hi  duo 
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EXERCISE  III 


dei  Romam  equitaverunt  et  equos  ad  aquam,  ut  fabula  docet, 
ad  Lacum  Iuturnae  duxerunt :  qua  ex  causa  Romani  hoc 
magnum  templum  prope  Lacum  aedificaverunt.  6.  Iam 
pervenimus  ad  clarissimum  delubrum  Vestae,  deae  antiquae, 
cui  ara  tantum  erat  et  focus  ubi  semper  ardebat  ignis  sanctus 
quem  virgines  Vestales  servabant.  7.  En  prope  nos  locus 
est  ubi  cives  Romani  Caesaris  mortui  corpus  incenderunt 
postquam  Antonius  eum  magna  oratione  laudavit.  8.  In 
hoc  loco  filius  eius  Octavianus  adulescens  haud  multis  annis 
postea  templum  ei  dedicavit.  9.  Si  nunc,  inquit,  mecurn 
haud  procul  e  foro  ambulaveris,  alteram  aedem  quam  Marti 
Ultori  dedicavit  aspicies.  10.  Hic  servant  Caesaris  gladium 
inter  alia  quae  eius  olim  fuerunt.  Nonne  vis,  mi  fili,  ea 
visum  venire  ? 


Exercise  III 

(a)  Characters  in  the  Play :  Ennius,  a  poet ;  Ennius’s 
maid ;  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  a  senator. 

Scene  I 

P.  Scipio  (at  Ennius's  door).  Is  Ennius  at  home  ? 

Ennius  (gives  an  order  to  his  maid  in  a  low  tone).  Tell 
him  I’m  not  in. 

Maid  (to  Scipio).  As  it  happens  (unfortunately),  master 
is  not  at  home :  he  has  gone  off  to  the  farm. 

Scene  II 

Ennius  (at  Scipio's  door).  Is  Publius  at  home  ? 

P.  Scipio  (through  the  window).  No ;  he  is  away,  in  the 
country. 

Ennius.  What?  Don’t  imagine  you  will  deceive  me: 
don’t  I  recognise  your  voice  ? 

P.  Scipio.  You  are  a  shameless  fellow.  When  I  was 
asking  for  you,  I  believed  your  maid  (when  she  said)  you 
were  away  from  home :  do  you  not  believe  me  (when  I  tell 
you)  myself? 

(b)  1.  Scipio  quidam  stans  ante  poetae  domicilium  servam 
eius  rogavit  “  Domi-ne  est  dominus?”  2.  Ea  autem  eum 
admittere  dubitavit,  novit  enim  dominum  interdum  solum 
esse  velle.  3.  Scipio  autem  poetam  non  fefellit,  nam  Ennius 
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eum  cognovit  simul  atque  vocem  eius  audivit.  4.  Senator 
poetae  ita  respondit :  Debes  mihi  credere  dicenti  me  domo 
abesse.  Nonne  potes  ipse  videre  me  ruri  abesse? 

Exercise  IV 

(a)  Now  the  town  was  protected  by  its  natural  situation 
as  well  as  by  the  river,  and  the  Romans  had  speedily  made  it 
stronger  by  (defensive)  work ;  but  being  weak  in  numbers 
and  exhausted  by  many  losses  they  set  free  their  slaves 
and  armed  them,  and  cutting  off  the  women’s  hair  used  it 
for  making  war-engines.  On  hearing  of  this  M.  Octavius, 
leader  of  the  Pompeians,  began  to  press  them  with  a  (still) 
closer  blockade  and  more  vigorous  attacks.  Thereupon, 
being  in  great  distress,  especially  from  lack  of  food,  they 
sent  envoys  to  Caesar  and  begged  of  him  for  more  help. 

(b)  1.  Novistlne  nomen  illlus  loci  et  naturam  illius 

fluminis  ?  2.  Cito  validiora  facere  haec  opera  debemus. 

3.  Num  validos  funes  capillo  humano  efficere  poterunt? 

4.  Defendite,  cives,  nostram  urbem  impavidi.  5.  Parati 
sumus  nos  diu  defendere  contra  obsidionem  et  oppugnationes 
validiores  iis  quas  barbari  prius  fecerunt.  6.  Magis  inopia 
frumenti  quam  Gallorum  oppugnationibus  laborabimus. 
7.  Caesar  multos  legatos  ad  ducem  Pompeianorum  misit, 
sed  ille  iis  non  auscultavit.  8.  Poterimus  nos  contra 
copias  numero  maiores  etiam  quam  has  defendere.  9.  Nempe 
intellegis  solem  luna  esse  maiorem  ? 

Exercise  V 

(a)  Amongst  the  men  of  old  no  one  was  more  witty 
and  fond  of  clever  remarks  than  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  His 
enemies  in  fact  used  to  call  him  a  “  consul-turned-bufloon.” 
When  on  one  occasion  he  saw  his  son-in-law  Lentulus,  who 
was  shorter  in  stature  than  very  many  people,  wearing  a 
long  sword,  he  said,  “  Who  has  tied  my  son-in-law  to  a 
sword  ?  ”  A  certain  lady,  who  pretended  to  be  younger 
than  she  really  was,  used  frequently  to  repeat  that  she  was 
only  thirty  years  of  age.  To  her  Cicero  said,  “  That  is 
true,  for  I’ve  been  hearing  it  for  twenty  years.”  Pleased 
that  Caesar  on  his  victorious  return  to  Rome  had  set  up 
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the  statues  of  Pompeius  that  had  been  overthrown  he  said, 
“  By  this  considerate  action  he  has  made  his  own  statues 
more  secure.” 

(b)  1.  Apud  veteres  Romanos  dicunt  neminem  Marco 
Tullio  Cicerone  dicaciorem  fuisse.  2.  Quod  cognomen 
propter  hoc  ab  inimicis  accepit  ?  3.  Consulari  dedecus,  sed 

haud  magnum,  tale  nomen  habere  fuit.  4.  Plurimos  videre 
potes  Lentulo  Ciceronis  genero  maiores,  sed  neminem 
longiore  gladio  accinctum.  5.  Quomodo  Cicero  matronae 
cuidam  quae  dictitabat  se  triginta  solum  annos  habere 
inlusit?  6.  Re  vera  ea  multo  senior  erat  quam  (se  esse) 
simulabat.  7.  Caesaris  statuae  multo  stabiliores  erant 
postquam  Pompeii  statuas  restituit  quas  inimici  Pompeii 
everterant.  8.  Quando  victoris  exercitus  Romam  gaudens 
intrabit  ? 

Exercise  VI 

1.  Ubi  dixisti  Caesarem  interfectum  esse?  2.  Cuius 
ante  statuam  coniuratores  eum  confoderunt?  3.  Haec 
tot  volnera  accepit  ab  iis  quia  putabant  eum  regem  esse 
voluisse.  4.  Utrum  re  vera  vir  magnus  fuit,  an  amici  soli 
eum  tanto  nomine  dignum  putabant  ?  5.  Neque  amici 

neque  milites  eius  incolumem  eum  ab  inimicorum  scelere 
servare  poterant.  6.  Quomodo  istis  tot  quaestionibus  (or 
tibi  tot  res  roganti)  respondere  poterimus  ?  7.  Ubi  tu  me 

oravisti,  Sexto  ignovi ;  sed  eum  iussl  tranquille  auscultare, 
nec  se  parum  verecundum  (or  et  plus  reverentiae)  praebere. 
8.  Tu,  mi  fili,  hodie  multum  temporis  consumpsisti  (trivisti) 
neque  quicquam  reliquisti  ad  alias  historias  quas  illi  audire 
cupiunt.  9.  Tullia  putabat  se  intellegere  id  genus  iocorum 
quos  (or  quod)  pater  amabat:  ille  autem  eam  iussit  antiquum 
illud  proverbium  de  quietis  canibus  meminisse. 

Exercise  VII 

1.  NumquI  gravis  metus  in  senatu  est  de  salute  magis¬ 
tratuum  ?  2.  Exercitus  duo  cornua  habet,  sed  haec  iam 

quinque  milia  passuum  distant.  3.  Portus  quem  vidimus 
classem  hostium  petere  tria  milia  passuum  tantum  aberat. 
4.  Haec  in  genibus  deorum  iacent :  si  enim  dei  erga  nos 
benevolentiam  exhibebunt  bene  evenient :  sin  autem  adversos 
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se  praebebunt,  in  manus  hostium  incidemus.  5.  Voltus 
eius  nobis  hodie  displicet  :  is  certe  non  laetus  est.  6. 
Quorum  auctoritate  heri  huc  venisti  ?  et  quibus  verbis 
exercitum  a  nobis  abduxisti  ?  7.  Suam  quisque  historiam 

narrare  cupit :  ecquis  tuam  audire  optat?  8.  Huc  nescioquis 
tardis  gradibus  ambulat :  eum  genu  volneratum  puto. 

Exercise  YIII 

(а)  A  certain  Spurinna  had  prophesied  thus  to  Caesar  : 
u  Beware,”  said  he,  “  of  these  next  thirty  days,  of  which 
the  last  will  be  the  Ides  of  March,  as  being  almost  marked 
by  destiny.”  On  the  morning  of  that  day  both  of  them 
happened  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Calvinus  Domitius  to 
pay  a  call :  then  said  Caesar  to  Spurinna,  “  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Ides  of  March  is  now  come?”  and  he  rejoined, 
“  And  are  you  aware  that  it  is  not  yet  gone  ?  ”  lie  had 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  For  while  the  one  had  put  away 
fear  as  if  the  time  of  danger  had  passed,  the  other  thought 
that  not  even  the  last  portion  of  the  time  was  free  from 
danger.  But  who  of  mankind,  in  later  days,  did  not  wish 
that  the  soothsayer  had  been  mistaken  in  his  forecast  rather 
than  “the  father  of  his  country”  in  his  feeling  of  security? 
For  into  what  disasters  did  the  state  fall  after  Caesar  had 
been  killed  ! 

(б)  1.  Quid  Caesar!  praedixit  haruspex  quidam?  Quod 

nomen  el  fuit?  2.  Cur  hi  proximi  dies  tamquam  fatales 
erant,  et  cur  Caesar  non  eos  cavebat  ?  3.  Spurinna  dixit 

Idus  Martias  eorum  dierum  esse  ultimum.  4.  Mecum 
mane  ad  officium  veni.  5.  Non  poteramus  venire  her! 
neque  hodie  possumus;  fortasse  autem  satis  temporis  cras 
habebimus.  6.  Nonne  Idus  Martiae  iam  venerant  cum 
Spurinna  iterum  cum  Caesare  convenit?  7.  Ita:  Spurinna 
autem  sciebat  eas  nondum  excessisse,  et  hoc  Caesari  responso 
rem  acu  tetigit.  8.  Stulti  est  metum  abicere  antequam 
periculi  tempus  praeteriit.  9.  Si  hi  dies  bene  praeterierint 
ne  minimus  quidem  metus  supererit.  10.  Nos  intellegere 
possumus  neglegentiam  eam  multum  Caesari  nocuisse.  11. 
Mihi  dicunt  rem  publicam  populi  Romani  Caesare  occiso  in 
magnam  calamitatem  cecidisse.  12.  Quidam  vestrum  for¬ 
tasse  putabit  Brutum  bene  fecisse  ;  alter  fortasse  eum  male 
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EXERCISES  IX— X 


fgcisse  dicet.  Dicax  quidam  olim  dixit  eum  neque  male 
neque  bene  fecisse,  sed  certe  interfecisse  Caesarem.  Ecquid 
hunc  iocum  intellegis  ? 

Exercise  IX 

1.  Nonne  intellegis  hos  ingenio  minores  Caesare  fuisse? 
2.  Idcirco  eum  oderant  scilicet  quod  homines  saepe  alios 
se  ipsis  maiores  oderunt.  3.  Homines  parvi  magistratuum 
auctoritatem  habere,  et  specie  iustitiam,  iniustitiam  re  vera, 
aliis  multo  se  melioribus  dare  amant.  4.  Multo  etiam 
magis  homines  eos  oderunt  qui  vel  spem  vel  honores  vel 
divitias  diminuerunt,  et  rapinam  eorum  vetuerunt.  5. 
Hoc  fecerat  Caesar,  et  se  re  vera  superbum  senatoribus 
praebuerat.  6.  Simulabant  eum  regis  nomen  habere  cupere. 
7.  Re  vera  rex  fuit,  et  totam  Romani  imperii  potestatem 
in  suis  manibus  habuit.  8.  Saepenumero  antea  Senatus 
Populusque  Romanus  eos  sustulerant  quos  nimium  potentiae 
sibi  adsumere  dixerunt.  9.  Etiam  Cicero,  qui  tam  saepe 
provincias  multis  oneribus  liberare  et  multa  rei  publicae 
vitia  corrigere  cupiverat,  se  Caesaris  morte  laetissimum 
praebuit.  10.  Nam  postquam  Caesar  occidit  se  coniura- 
toribus  coniunxit  et  scelus  quod  illi  commiserant  laudavit. 
11.  Caesar  tamen  saepe  magna  beneficia  in  eum  contulerat 
(or  se  ei  benignissimum  praebuerat)  et  amicitiam  eius 
exoptaverat. 


Exercise  X 

(a)  Pharus  is  a  tower  built  on  an  island  of  great  height 
and  of  marvellous  construction,  and  it  has  taken  its  name 
from  the  island.  This  island,  lying  off  Alexandrea,  makes 
a  harbour  (there) :  in  it  there  are  abodes  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  a  quarter  which  is  equal  to  a  town  in  size ;  and  any 
ships  which  through  inadvertence  or  stress  of  weather  have 
deviated  a  little  from  their  course  they  are  wont  to  plunder, 
after  the  fashion  of  pirates.  Now,  against  the  will  of 
those  who  held  Pharus,  no  ships  could  enter  the  harbour. 
Caesar  at  that  time  being  afraid  of  this,  seized  Pharus  while 
the  enemy  were  engaged  in  fighting,  and  placed  a  guard 
there.  When  this  was  done,  supplies  and  reinforcements 
could  come  through  in  safety  to  him  by  sea. 
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(6)  1.  Magnus  Alexandreae  portus  post  Insulam  Phar.um 
iacet,  quae  eum  a  mari  defendit.  2.  Hanc  Insulam  vicum 
vocabant;  domus  autem  in  ea  aedificatae  magni  oppidi 
domibus  numero  pares  erant.  3.  Mos  fuit  praedonibus 
diripere  eas  naves  quae  aut  tempestate  aut  gubernatoris 
imprudentia  cursu  decesserant.  4.  Invitis  iis  qui  hanc 
Insulam  tenent  n<3mo  navibus  introire  in  hunc  portum  potest. 
5.  Cum  hostes  in  pugna  cum  exercitu  Romano  occupa¬ 
rentur  Caesar  in  Insulam  captam  magnas  militum  copias 
exposuit.  6.  Rex  quidam  Graecus  Aegyptorum  in  Insula 
turrim  magna  altitudine  aedificaverat,  in  qua  noctu  in 
Alexandream  navigantibus  magnam  lucernam  posuerat. 
Multae  aliae  turres  postea  idem  nomen  acceperunt.  7. 
Sostratus  hanc  turrim  aedificavit,  sed  rex  eum  suum 
nomen  inscribere  non  sivit.  8.  Sostratus  igitur  vir  im¬ 
probissimus  se  ei  parere  simulabat ;  sed  durum  saxum  suo 
nomine  Inscriptum  gypso  operuit,  in  quo  regis  nomen  In¬ 
scripsit.  9.  Ubi  multis  post  annis  gypsum  deciderat, 
haec  verba  apparuerunt :  Sostratus  Cnidius  dis  Sospitibus 
navigantium  causa. 


Exercise  XI 

(a)  The  consul  Cornelius  had  carelessly  led  his  army  into  a 
defile  already  held  by  the  enemy.  Thereupon  Publius  Decius 
said  to  the  frightened  consul,  “  Do  you  see,  Aulus  Cornelius, 
that  hill-top  above  the  enemy  ?  That  is  a  citadel  of  hope 
and  security  for  us  if  we  seize  it  with  a  dash.  If  you  approve, 
give  me  part  of  one  legion  :  when  I  win  my  way  to  the 
summit  with  this  it  will  be  for  you  to  push  on  from  here 
freed  from  all  anxiety  and  to  preserve  yourself  and  the 
army  from  danger  of  disaster  :  for  the  enemy  will  not 
be  able  to  move  without  ruin  to  himself  (lit.  his  own 
destruction).  After  this  either  Rome’s  good  fortune  or  our 
own  valour  will  bring  us  off*  clear.” 

(b)  Are  you  the  ambassadors  and  spokesmen  sent  by  the 
people  of  Collatia  ? 

We  are. 

Have  you  decided  to  surrender  yourselves  and  the  people 
of  Collatia  ? 

We  have. 
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Is  the  people  of  Collatia  independent  (or  its  own  master)? 
It  is. 

Do  you  surrender  to  the  authority  of  myself  and  the 
people  of  Rome  yourselves  and  the  people  of  Collatia,  your 
city,  lands,  water,  boundaries,  shrines,  household  imple¬ 
ments,  everything  appertaining  to  gods  and  men  ? 

We  do. 

Then  I  accept  (your  surrender). 

(c)  1.  Quis  Romanum  exercitum  tam  incaute  in  hunc 
saltum  duxit?  2.  Nonne  eum  iam  ab  hoste  occupatum 
cernere  poterant?  3.  Tribunus  militum  Cornelio  consul! 
validum  locum  hostium  castris  imminentem  ostendit.  4. 
Consul  ets!  suarum  legionum  periculo  territus,  credidit 
Decio  qui  dixit  locum  arcem  salutis  fore  et  oportere  eum 
capere.  5.  “Quia  spem”  inquit  “  salutis  certam  habebimus 
si  illud  cacumen  ceperimus.”  6.  Tum  consul  “Date 
tribuno”  inquit  “si  ita  placet,  duarum  legionum  equites 
quibuscum  in  summum  evadet.”  7.  “Sic  nos  exercitumque 
omni  cladis  metu  liberabit.”  8.  “  Nam  simul  atque  illuc 
pervenerit,  per  me  non  poterunt  hostes  ab  illa  parte  castris 
sine  suo  periculo  excedere.”  9.  Cui  tribunus  “  Nonne 
populi  Romani  ”  inquit  “  fortuna  magnae  cladis  periculo 
exercitum  liberabit  ?  ” 

Exercise  XII 

1.  Dixit  quispiam  fabulas  personis  amotis  haud  faciles 
esse  narratu.  2.  Rerum  scriptores  narrant  Cassium  aliquam 
invidiae  causam  in  Caesarem  habuisse.  3.  Caesar  tamen 
ei  magnos  honores  dederat  quamquam  in  bello  civili  inimicus 
fuerat.  4.  Si  Brutus  horum  coniuratorum  princeps  est, 
manifestum  est  eum  non  solum  Cassii  amicitia  sed  etiam 
libertatis  cupiditate  motum  esse.  5.  Romani  enim  libertatem 
suam  debuerunt  huius  maioribus  viris  fortibus  qui  olim 
Tarquinios  depulerant.  6.  Quid  nobis  dicunt  Ciceronis 
epistulae  de  gravi  usura  quam  Brutus  ex  populo  Salaminio 
exigebat?  7.  Ii  provinciales,  viri  infelices,  haud  leve  fenus 
multis  nobilium  Romanorum  solvebant.  8.  Num  Caesar  his 
avaris  malisque  hominibus  pepercit  ?  9.  Ei  placuit  horum 

rapinas  gravibus  poenis  in  omnes  impositis  prohibere.  10. 
Itaque  si  qui  provincialibus,  innocentibus  nocuerant,  ii 
poenas  dabant. 
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EXERCISES  XIII— XIV 

Exercise  XIII 

(a)  Interrupting  Symmachus  who  was  making  these 
remarks,  and  probably  going  to  make  more,  about  Cicero’s 
wit,  Avienus  said,  “  I  also  will  tell  you  a  story  about 
Augustus  Caesar :  for  as  he  was  coming  down  from  the 
Palatine  hill  into  the  Forum  a  shabby  Greek — a  fellow 
who  was  badly  off — held  out  to  Caesar  a  poem  in  his 
honour.  He  had  done  this  vainly  for  many  days  already  : 
at  length  Augustus,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  do 
the  same  again,  wrote  a  short  poem  with  his  own  hand  and 
gave  it  to  the  Greek  when  he  came  to  meet  him.  He 
praised  it  as  he  read,  showing  admiration  both  by  his  words 
and  looks ;  presently  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
offered  a  few  shillings  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  same  time 
adding  these  words:  ‘You  deserve  more,  Augustus,  but  I 
am  a  poor  man.’  Caesar  burst  out  laughing,  and  all  his 
companions  together  joining  in  the  merriment,  he  gave  the 
Greek  more  than  10,000  sesterces.” 

(b)  1.  Graecus  quidam,  pauper  homo,  Principi  a  colle 
descendenti  obviam  veniebat.  2.  Hoc  tempore  in  clivo 
Palatino  steterat,  carmen  quod  scripserat  ei  porrecturus. 
3.  Augustus  autem  eum  illic  stantem  conspexit,  et  ipse  aliud 
carmen  scripsit  antequam  homo  ei  obviam  venit.  4.  Homo 
verba  legens  risit  et  multum  laudavit.  5.  Omnibus  comitibus 
plaudentibus  Caesar  poetae  mercedem  maximam  dedit.  6. 
“  Cum  plures  ”  inquit  “  versus  scripsero,  plus  pecuniae  me 
accepturum  spero.”  7.  Te  carmen  scribentem  vidimus  : 
multum  te  laborantem  et  tibi  certe  nociturum  putabamus. 
8.  Noli  a  me  pecuniam  petere :  iam  tu  plus  pecuniae  habes 
quam  ego. 

Exercise  XIY 

(a)  P.  Sestius  Baculus  was  in  the  garrison,  a  man  of 
whom  we  have  made  mention  in  former  battles :  (he  was) 
sick,  and  had  already  been  four  days  without  food.  Almost 
in  despair  about  the  safety  of  himself  and  the  rest,  he  goes 
out  of  his  tent  unarmed :  he  sees  that  the  enemy  are 
threatening  our  camp  and  things  are  very  critical :  he 
seizes  arms  from  those  standing  next  him,  intending  to 
defend  the  gate  of  the  camp.  Along  with  him  go  forth 
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the  centurions  of  the  same  cohort,  to  support  for  a  while 
the  defence  with  him.  In  a  short  time  Sestius  fainted  (lit. 
consciousness  leaves  Sestius),  spent  with  serious  wounds  : 
his  comrades  with  difficulty  pass  him  from  hand  to  hand  and 
save  his  life.  Owing  to  the  interposition  of  this  (breathing) 
space  the  remainder  being  greatly  heartened  pluck  up 
courage  to  maintain  their  stand  in  their  lines  and  make  a 
show  of  defence  (lit.  present  the  appearance  of  defenders). 

(b)  1.  Per  omnia  superiora  proelia  hic  miles  fortiter 
pugnaverat,  sed  iam  tertius  dies  fuit  ex  quo  grave  volnus 
acceperat.  2.  Dum  aeger  in  tabernaculo  cubat,  hostium 
castra  oppugnantium  strepitum  audit.  3.  Caesar  narrat 
Baculum  iam  de  sua  salute  desperantem  et  fortunam 
exercitus  Caesaris  in  summum  discrimen  venisse  credentem, 
e  tabernaculo  cucurrisse  inermem  et  armis  ab  uno  ex 
comitibus  arreptis  certamen  iniisse,  proximam  castrorum 
portam  defensurum.  4.  Una  cum  hoc  paucos  vidimus 
centuriones  qui  aliis  diebus  in  eadem  cohorte  cum  eo 
pugnaverant,  proelium  paulisper  sustinentes.  5.  Ubi  ceteris 
hoc  spatium  dederant,  multis  volneribus  confectos  animus 
reliquit. 

Exercise  XV 

1.  Omnes  scimus  Caesaris  interfectores  non  diu  impunitos 
mansisse,  neque  Romanos  libertatem  amissam  unquam 
recepisse.  2.  Antiquum  illud  est  proverbium  inter  arma 
silere  leges.  3.  Qui  suam  quisque  partem  Caesaris  potestatis 
sibi  adsumere  cupiebant  ?  4.  Dum  principes  hoc  certamen 

diu  gerunt,  cives  ceteri  nulla  fere  spe  pacem  exoptabant. 
5.  Vergilio  et  Horatio  adiuvantibus  aevum  melius  tandem 
inducere  poterat  Octavius.  6.  Multi  putabant  pacem 
nunquam  venturam  esse.  7.  Quid  Octavium  a  studiis 
in  bella  civilia  abripuit  ?  8.  Caesar  eum  testamento  suo 

filium  adoptaverat.  9.  Cur  hoc  eum  nomen  mutare  coegit  ? 
10.  Quis  sperare  potuit  carmina  Vergilii  principem  tantum 
motura  esse  ? 


Exercise  XVI 

(a)  The  Romans,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  always  used 
to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  (lit.  considered  most 
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important)  omens  and  angaries  of  every  kind.  An  historian 
hands  down  this  story  of  Lucius  Aemilius  Paulus,  a  man 
more  distinguished  than  his  father  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  Once  when  he  returned  home  before  leading  (lit. 
about  to  lead)  an  expedition  against  Perseus,  King  of 
Macedonia  (lit.  of  the  Macedonians),  he  found  his  youngest 
little  girl  somewhat  depressed. 

44  What  then  is  it,  little  daughter  ?  ”  said  he.  44  Why  are 
you  less  merry  (than  usual)  to-day  ?  ” 

44  Father,”  said  she,  44  Perse  is  dead” — for  this  had  been 
her  puppy  dog’s  name. 

Thereupon  her  father,  most  joyful  and  delighted,  said, 
44 1  accept  the  omen.”  And  so,  from  a  chance  remark,  he 
anticipated  the  confident  assurance,  as  it  were,  of  a  most 
brilliant  victory. 

(b)  1.  Cur  veteres  tam  gravia  omina  omnium  generum 
habebant  'l  2.  Fabula  quaedam  est  de  Insigni  duce 
Romanorum  qui  regem  Persea  superavit.  3.  Memoria 
digna  est  haec  fabula  (nobis)  cogitantibus  patrem  eius 
adversus  Hannibalem  in  proelio  Cannensi  fortiter  pugnantem 
occidisse.  4.  Plic  Aemilius  olim  Roma  in  Macedoniam 
discessurus  erat,  et  exercitum  educebat  bellum  adversus 
Persea  gesturus,  cum  filiola  eius  natu  minima  tristi  voltu 
ei  occurrit.  5.  Tum  pater,  ubi  eam  tristiorem  esse  ani¬ 
madvertit,  maestitiae  causam  interrogavit.  6.  Respondit 
ea  catellam  suam  modo  animam  exspirasse.  7.  Quod  omen 
pater  accepit  a  nomine  catellae,  regis  Macedonum  nomine 
simillimo  ? 


Exercise  XVII 

(a)  In  Caesar’s  army  there  was  one  Crastinus,  a  man  of 
unique  valour,  who  had  been  centurion  of  the  tenth  legion 
in  the  preceding  year.  When  the  signal  was  given,  he  cried 
44  Follow  me,  you  who  have  been  members  of  my  company, 
and  render  your  General  the  service  which  you  have 
determined  on.  This  is  the  only  battle  which  remains  (to 
be  fought) ;  when  it  is  finished  he  will  recover  his  due  position, 
and  we  also  our  freedom.”  Turning  his  eyes  at  the  same 
time  to  Caesar  he  said,  44  To-day,  General,  you  shall  thank 
me,  alive  or  dead.”  With  these  words  he  dashed  out  at  the 
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head  of  his  men  {lit.  first)  from  the  right  wing,  and  with 
him  120  picked  volunteers  from  the  same  century.  In 
a  later  battle  he  (Caesar)  lost  no  more  than  200  men 
and  30  gallant  centurions ;  Crastinus  also,  of  whom  I  made 
mention  above,  fell  fighting  with  the  utmost  bravery 
(struck  down)  by  a  sword  thrust  full  in  his  face.  And  it 
was  no  falsehood  which  he  had  spoken  when  he  went  forth 
into  the  fight.  For  this  was  Caesar’s  opinion — that  in  this 
battle  the  valour  of  Crastinus  had  been  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  (of  all),  and  that  he  had  rendered  him  the  best 
service  of  them  all. 

(b)  1.  Qui  decimae  legionis  aquilam  portat  in  aquam 
desilit.  2.  Quibus  consilium  das  ii  illud  non  accipiunt.  3. 
Videsne  puerum  qui  lapides  conicit  ?  4.  Gallia  antiqua 

habebat  partes  tres  quarum  unam  Belgae  incolebant.  5. 
Quae  nunc  constituis  aedificia  mox  cadent.  6.  Nemo  eos 
libros  legit  quorum  tu  auctor  es.  7.  Feminae  quas  captabas 
trans  flumen  incolunt.  8.  Haud  multa  sunt  quae  tu  bene 
facere  potes.  9.  Nonne  flores  quos  fert  mea  arbor  sunt 
pulchriores  tuis?  10.  Tu,  mi  amice,  qui  multa  accipis 
nihil  pauperibus  das.  11.  Pueri  in  fossam  in  qua  tu  stabas 
desiliebant.  12.  Germani  iam  trans  Rhenum  fugiunt,  non 
enim  contra  legiones  Gallicas  possunt  consistere. 

Exercise  XVIII 

(a)  Caesar  ordered  his  fleet  and  legions  to  assemble  at 
Portus  Itius,  because  from  that  point  the  passage  to  Britain 
was  very  short.  When  all  was  complete  the  fleet  left  the 
harbour.  The  ships  buffeted  (lit.  driven)  by  the  rough  sea 
and  wind  were  unable  for  a  time  either  to  hold  on  their 
course  or  to  make  harbour.  When  our  men  at  length  effected 
a  landing  (lit.  set  foot  on  land)  they  made  an  attack  on 
the  enemy,  whom,  though  routed,  they  were  not  able  to 
destroy  completely  for  the  reason  that  our  cavalry  took 
no  part  in  the  battle.  After  this  the  natives  collected 
together  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and  made 
frequent  attacks  on  our  camp.  Eventually  the  Britons, 
after  having  been  often  defeated,  submitted  and  undertook 
to  give  hostages  (for  their  good  behaviour).  Thereupon 
Caesar  returned  with  his  army  to  Gaul,  whence  he  had 
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sailed  a  few  days  before.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign 
the  senate  decreed  (lit.  decrees)  a  public  thanksgiving  of 
twenty  days  in  Caesar’s  honour. 

(6)  1.  Illos  principes  quorum  fidem  probaveramus,  ideo 
in  suis  finibus  manere  iussimus  quod  motum  Gallorum 
timebamus.  2.  Timebas  tu  specie,  re  vera  gaudebas.  3. 
Adventu  nostro  cognito  hostes  se  in  silvas  abdiderunt,  unde 
excedere  non  audebant.  4.  Eo  die  exercitus  noster  vlgintl 
milia  passuum  processit  et  postea  eodem  unde  excesserat 
rediit.  5,  Omnes  te  bene  monentem  (si  bene  monebis) 
laudabunt.  6.  Galli  Germanos  in  silvas  unde  impetum 
fecerunt  repellent.  7.  Hostes  fugatos  in  castra  pepulimus, 
ubi  iam  restant.  8.  Impetibus  ne  creberrimis  quidem 
exercitum  Romanum  delere  poteritis.  9.  Oppido  hostium 
capto  Caesar  eos  Romanis  obsides  dare  iussit.  10.  Ut 
sidera  se  movent,  ita  anni  cursum  dividunt.  11.  Puellae 
mihi  quaerenti  nondum  responderunt.  12.  Hostes  sperant 
se  urbem  portumque  capturos  unde  in  nos  impetum  facere 
constituerunt. 


Exercise  XIX 

(i a )  A  mother  of  Smyrna  murdered  her  husband  and 
son,  when  she  learned  that  they  had  killed  a  young  man 
of  excellent  character  whom  she  had  borne  to  her  former 
husband.  When  the  matter  was  reported  to  Dolabella,  who 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  (the  province  of)  Asia,  he 
handed  it  over  to  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for  investigation, 
for  the  reason  that  he  dared  not  on  his  own  responsibility 
either  acquit  one  who  was  stained  by  (the  guilt  of)  two 
murders  or  punish  one  who  had  been  driven  to  it  by  a 
just  indignation.  Our  officer  showed  mercy  and  kindness 
in  the  highest  degree,  but  the  court  of  the  Areopagus 
showed  no  less  wisdom.  They  held  an  inquiry  into  the 
case  and  ordered  prosecutor  and  defendant  to  come  up  for 
judgement  100  years  later. 

It  is  strange  how  much  more  unfair  are  some  of  our 
magistrates  now,  who,  owing  to  their  lack  of  the  common 
instincts  of  humanity  and  their  ignorance  of  the  well- 
known  equity  of  the  olden  days,  do  not  realise  that  they 
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ought  to  temper  hard  and  fast  or  unjust  laws  with  mercy. 
But  perhaps  you  remember  the  old  saying,  “Every  cock 
crows  best  on  his  own  dunghill.” 

(b)  1.  Hodie  quidam  magistratus  minus  iustl  quam  illi 
prisci  sunt,  ideo  quod  omnia  secundum  leges  severas  iudicant 
et  aequitatis  ignari  sunt.  2.  Dolabella  ideo  quod  non 
audebat  rem  ipse  decernere,  claro  illi  Areopago  concessit, 
quod  prisca  illa  aequitate  exercitus  erat.  3.  Huius  rei 
cognitionem  Areopagltls  concessit  ideo  quod  eos  vera 
aequitate  et  humanitate  iudlcaturos  esse  cognovit.  4.  Ut 
Dolabella  in  provinciales,  ita  C.  Octavius  Augusti  pater  in 
Macedonas  dum  propraetor  in  eorum  terra  fuit  sensum 
communem  praebuit.  5.  Fortasse  memineris  M.  Ciceronem 
eius  in  provincia  administrationem  laudavisse,  quam  fratri 
suo  Quinto  pro  exemplo  talibus  verbis  ostendit.  6.  “  Quo 
pluris  enim  potestatis  ”  inquit  “  tibi  ipsi  est  adversus  pro¬ 
vinciales  proconsuli  populi  Romani,  eo  magis  onera  eorum 
levare  et  manus  tuas  rapina  liberas  servare  debes.”  7. 
Quemadmodum  te  bene  aut  male  geris,  sic  is  populus  cui 
praees  te  aut  amabit  aut  oderit.  8.  Yerbls  meis  auscultato 
et  postea  eorum  memento  :  inde  ubi  alii  defuere  scito  te 
bonos  successus  habiturum.” 

Exercise  XX 

(a)  Against  the  law  of  nations. 

In  the  midst  of  huge  desert  spaces  stood  a  town,  large 
and  strong,  by  name  Capsa,  whose  founder  was  said  to  be 
Hercules.  Its  inhabitants  were  regarded  as  being  very 
loyal  to  Jugurtha,  King  of  Numidia  (lit.  of  the  Numidians), 
and  were  protected  against  foes  not  only  by  fortifications, 
weapons,  and  men,  but  much  more  also  by  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  This  town  Marius, 
who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  Roman  consuls,  had 
decided  to  take,  both  to  secure  military  advantage  and  to 
win  glory  for  the  achievement :  but  in  the  midst  of  other 
embarrassments  he  was  troubled  by  scarcity  of  food,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Numidians  devote  themselves  more  to 
pasturage  than  to  agriculture.  So  gathering  a  large 
quantity  of  sheep  he  set  out  through  the  deserts,  marching 
by  night.  At  length,  on  the  seventh  day,  he  arrived  at 
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some  undulating  ground  not  more  than  two  miles  distant 
from  Capsa,  and  there  the  Roman  army  was  concealed  as 
secretly  as  possible. 

(b)  Ultra  Romani  imperii  provincias  Libya  paucitate 
hominum  tantum  habitatur  :  in  omnes  partes  porriguntur 
solitudines  ingentes,  quarum  incolae  nomades  sunt  qui  in 
tabernaculis  habitant :  hi  pecora  circum  pascunt  et  ubi 
pabulum  alius  (or  alterius)  regionis  consumptum  est  in 
aliam  (alteram)  procedunt.  Locus  ipse  planities  est  quae 
more  oceani  h arenosi  extenditur  ;  et  saepe  ventis  eodem 
modo  atque  undae  maris  tollitur.  In  ea  multi  loci  virides 
sunt  qui  oases  vocantur,  paucis  arboribus  inumbrati  et 
fontibus  perennibus  umectati.  Iter  facientibus  longa  via 
fessos  et  siti  paene  confectis  non  minus  grata  Elysio  ipso 
oasis  videtur. 

(c)  Barbarorum  exercitibus  per  oppida  agrosque  Belgarum 
ductis,  scelera  foedissima  in  populum  innocentem  cottidie 
perpetrabantur.  Adrepti  senes  mulieres  liberique  et  ante 
hostium  agmina  acti  suorum  telis  opponebantur :  pueris 
et  infantibus  vel  minimis  membra  abscidebantur :  pagi 
concremabantur  :  aedes  et  delubra  inquinabantur  aut 
delebantur :  sacerdotes  collo  suspendebantur :  basilicae  et 
bibliothecae  magnae,  maiorum  pulchra  monumenta  deiecta 
solo  aequabantur,  opera  splendidissima  artificum  clarorum 
abrepta  more  praedae  legitimae  auferebantur :  tum  qui 
restabant  incolae  more  servorum  in  suis  agris  pro  victoribus 
inhumanis  laborare  cogebantur. 

(d)  Perpetrabuntur  —  opponentur  —  abscidentur  —  con¬ 
cremabuntur —  inquinabuntur  —  delebuntur —  suspendentur 
— aequabuntur — auferentur — restabunt — cogentur. 

Exercise  XXI 

(a)  Against  the  law  of  nations  {continued). 

When  day  broke  and  there  was  no  attack  (to  be)  feared 
from  the  Numidians  Marius  ordered  all  his  cavalry,  and 
with  them  the  swiftest  foot  to  make  for  Capsa  at  full  speed 
and  to  blockade  the  gates.  When  this  had  been  done,  the 
town,  though  it  was  immediately  surrendered,  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  surprise,  was  nevertheless  set  on 
fire ;  the  young  men  were  killed,  all  others  were  sold,  and 
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the  booty  distributed  amongst  the  troops.  This  crime 
was  committed  against  the  law  of  nations  not  owing  to  the 
greed  nor  to  the  wickedness  of  the  Consul,  but  because  the 
position  of  the  town  was  convenient  for  Jugurtha  but 
difficult  of  access  for  us;  its  inhabitants  a  shifty  people, 
kept  in  order  neither  by  kindness  nor  by  fear.  After  this 
Marius  passed  on  to  other  towns :  he  burned  a  few  of  them 
after  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Numidians,  but  the 
majority  he  destroyed  by  fire  after  being  deserted  by  them 
owing  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Capsa :  the  whole 
(countryside)  was  filled  with  lamentation  and  carnage. 

(b)  Oppidum  per  centum  triginta  quatuor  dies  obsidebatur, 
per  quos  dies  plus  deciens  centum  milia  Iudaeorum  inter¬ 
fecti  sunt,  nonaginta  septem  milia  capti.  Oppido  tandem  vi 
expugnato,  civium  alii  in  triumphum  Romanum  servati, 
alii  in  Aegyptum  ad  metalla  missi,  alii  in  theatris  pro¬ 
vincialibus  cum  gladiatoribus  et  bestiis  pugnare  coacti : 
impuberes  in  servitutem  venum  dati.  E  ducibus  Ioannes 
in  vincula  sempiterna  coniectus,  Simo  in  triumpho  traductus 
Romae  interfectus  est.  Tito,  Vespasiani  filio,  senatus  popu¬ 
lusque  Romanus  arcum  triumphalem  statuit  qui  etiam 
nunc  in  Via  Sacra  conspici  potest,  victoriae  monumentum 
aeternum. 


Exercise  XXII 

(a)  After  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  King  of  Syracuse, 
(who  had  been)  a  most  faithful  friend  to  the  Romans  for 
fifty  years,  Hieronymus  his  grandson  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He,  being  of  a  very  perverse  and  overbearing 
disposition,  had  already  determined  to  withdraw  from 
alliance  with  Rome  and  to  attach  himself  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  :  so  when  the  Roman  ambassadors  came  to  renew 
(lit.  about)  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  the 
people  of  Rome  and  his  grandfather  Hiero  they  were  heard 
with  scorn  by  Hieronymus  and  sent  off  with  many  jesting 
inquiries  about  the  disaster  at  Cannae.  Later  on  also, 
being  puffed  up  by  the  flatteries  of  the  men  who  bade  him 
remember  not  only  Hiero  but  also  Pyrrhus,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  he  said  to  the  Punic  ambassadors,  “Take 
yourselves  off  out  of  Sicily  and  leave  it  all  to  me :  hold 
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Italy  for  yourselves.”  This  shallowness  and  vainglory  the 
ambassadors  neither  noticed  nor  reproved  in  the  frenzied 
young  man,  so  eager  were  they  to  turn  him  from  his  alliance 
with  Rome  and  to  attach  him  to  themselves. 

But  he  was  already  falling  headlong  to  destruction,  for 
he  tried  to  win  over  some  other  cities  which  were  held  by 
Roman  garrisons,  and  himself  led  an  army  against  Leontini, 
where  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by  some  con¬ 
spirators  on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  overbearing  conduct. 

(6)  1.  Rerum  scriptores  multa  narrant  de  compluribus 
iuvenibus  qui  stultis  adsentationibus  et  animi  iactatione 
elati  cladem  exitiumque  sibi  civibusque  suis  attulerunt. 

2.  Inter  hos  memorare  licet  Solomonis  filium  a  qu5 
magna  pars  populi  propter  superbiam  eius,  descivit  et  ad 
alium  regem  se  adiunxit. 

3.  Talis  etiam  fuit  Gaius,  cognomine  Caligula  qui  Tiberio 
mortuo  principatum  Romanum  excepit.  Primo  bene 
rempublicam  administrabat  sed  post  quendam  morbum,  ut 
dicitur,  vitia  fortasse  ingenio  Insita  exhibere  coepit. 
Inter  alia,  deorum  imagines  religione  et  arte  Insignes  e 
Graecia  abstulit.  His  capita  marmorea  amovit,  et  suam 

effigiem  in  locum  eorum  adflxit. 

© 

4.  Nostra  autem  aetate  de  alio  quodam  principe  audivimus 
in  quo  Insunt  superbia  et  crudelitas  et  qualis  in  Caligula  fuit 
iactatio.  In  suam  gloriam  multa  ille  milia  suorum,  sed 
nequiquam,  contra  nostros  socios  immisit,  dum  ipse  incolumis 
manet.  Ceteris  autem  turpior  est,  feminarum  enim  inopum 
supellectilem  furis  more  subripuit. 

Exercise  XXIII 

(a)  After  the  murder  of  Hieronymus,  at  first  no  steps 
were  taken  by  the  wavering  Syracusans  about  the  alliance 
with  Rome :  but  later  a  certain  pair  of  brothers,  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Epicydes,  born  at  Carthage  but  sprung  from 
Syracuse,  and  actually  Carthaginians  on  the  mother’s  side, 
were  elected  “  praetors”  (i.e.  chief  magistrates),  chiefly 
by  various  tricks  and  the  support  of  Italian  deserters  who, 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  as  usually  happens,  wanted 
to  make  a  revolution.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
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these  two  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  and  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  by  Hieronymus. 
At  first  an  attempt  was  made  by  these  men  to  persuade 
the  citizens  that  Syracuse  was  being  betrayed  to  the 
Romans,  but  in  vain  :  for  a  vigorous  resistance  was  offered 
to  them  by  the  other  magistrates*  Thereupon  they  left 
the  city  with  an  army  of  deserters  and  mercenaries,  and 
after  butchering  the  Roman  garrison  at  Leontini,  laid 
waste  the  Roman  province. 

On  receipt  of  this  news  Marcellus  marched  on  Leontini : 
the  city  fell  at  the  first  attack :  deserters  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand  were  flogged  and  beheaded  (lit.  smitten 
with  an  axe) :  after  the  capture  of  the  town  none  of  the 
men  of  Leontini  or  the  other  soldiers  was  harmed,  and  all 
their  property  was  restored  to  them.  But  this  merciful 
treatment  was  of  little  service  to  the  Romans.  For  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Epicydes,  after  the  walls  had  been  taken  and 
the  gates  burst  open,  retired  with  a  few  followers  into  the 
citadel :  from  thence  they  made  good  their  escape  by  night. 
Marcellus  ordered  them  to  be  banished  from  the  whole  of 
Sicily :  and  all  the  wisest  of  the  Syracusans  wished  for 
nothing  else. 

(b)  But  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  being  afraid  of  this 
very  result,  first  of  all  informed  some  soldiers  whom  they 
happened  to  meet  on  the  road  outside  the  city  of  Leontini 
that  Marcellus  had  massacred  its  inhabitants  and  that  the 
senate  of  Syracuse  was  going  to  hand  over  them  as  wTell  to 
the  Romans  to  be  put  to  death.  This  falsehood  Hippocrates 
himself  corroborated  by  artifice  and  a  forged  letter :  a 
dispatch  that  he  had  concocted  to  this  effect  was  read  (to 
them) : 

“  The  magistrates  of  Syracuse  send  greeting  to  Marcellus 
the  consul.  You  have  done  wisely  and  properly  in  sparing 
nobody  (lit.  in  that  nobody  has  been  spared)  in  Leontini. 
But  the  position  of  all  mercenary  soldiers  is  the  same,  and 
Syracuse  will  never  be  peaceful  so  long  as  there  are  any 
foreign  troops  either  in  the  city  or  in  our  army.  If  these 
are  punished  in  the  same  way  as  the  people  of  Leontini, 
Syracuse  will  at  last  be  made  free.” 

Soon  afterwards  when  the  soldiers  had  thus  been  attached 
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to  themselves  by  fear  and  anger  they  marched  to  Syracuse: 
after  the  people  there  had  been  summoned  to  an  assembly 
the  news  was  circulated  by  these  scoundrels  that  in  Leontini 
a  wholesale  massacre  of  soldiers  and  burghers  had  taken 
place,  all  men  of  military  age  had  been  butchered,  the  city 
ravaged,  and  all  property  taken  from  the  well-to-do.  “If 
the  Romans  succeed  in  entering  Syracuse,”  they  said,  “  the 
same  or  even  worse  outrages  will  be  committed  on  you.” 
Deluded  by  such  falsehoods  the  Syracusans  were  turned 
away  from  their  friendship  for  the  people  of  Rome. 

(c)  1.  Hoc  ab  hostium  principibus  nuntiatur:  “Heri 
nostra  munimenta  graviter  oppugnata  sunt :  nostris  autem 
firmiter  resistentibus  hostes  multa  caede  repulsi  sunt.  Inde 
a  nostris  militibus,  viris  fortissimis  in  locum  opportuniorem 
recessum  est.” 

2.  Inter  hostes  sic  creditur:  “Saepe  dicitur  volneratos 
a  nobis  trucidari,  captivos  cogi  opera  militaria  conficere,  qui¬ 
busdam  etiam  captivis  linguas  vel  oculos  eripi,  alia  etiam 
multo  foediora  fieri.  Re  vera  autem  captivis  et  volneratls 
omnibus  parcitur :  omnes  denique  inter  nos  optime  omnino 
contenti  habitant;  nos  enim  ante  omnes  alios  sumus 
humanissimi  et  cultissimi.” 

3.  Dictum  est  illud  etiam  in  curia  eorum  :  “  Non  sine 
causa  bellum  in  Belgas  primum  intulimus :  capta  enim 
hac  urbe,  inter  tabulas  publicas  invenimus  litteras  per 
quas  cognovimus  hostes  multo  antea  in  fines  Belgarum 
inrumpere  et  inde  nos  adoriri  cogitasse.” 

4.  Nempe  omnes  has  litteras  falsas  esse  intellegunt,  neque 
quisquam  a  nostra  societate  mendaciis  tam  stultis  avertitur 
aut  decipitur. 

Exercise  XXIV 

(a)  Your  son  was  there  at  that  time  along  with  those 
who  had  loved  Chrysis.  He  joined  in  attendance  at  her 
burial :  all  the  while  he  was  sorrowful,  at  times  he  burst 
into  tears.  In  the  meantime  the  (body  of  the)  girl  is 
carried  out :  the  procession  starts.  My  thoughts  ran  thus: 
“  Why  is  he  touched  so  deeply,  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
household,  byT  this  girl’s  death,  (merely)  because  of  a  slight 
intimacy  ?  Can  it  be  that  this  tribute  is  the  mark  of  a 
kindly  nature  and  a  soft  heart?”  Later  on  I  happened  to 
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catch  sight,  amongst  the  women  who  were  there,  of  a  girl 
of  freeborn  and  refined  appearance,  and  with  modest  and 
charming  looks.  She  was  said  to  be  Chrysis’  sister.  “Oho ! ” 
said  I  to  myself,  “(so)  that’s  it:  hence  all  those  tears; 
that’s  what  that  softness  of  heart  means.”  Meanwhile  the 
procession  goes  forward ;  we  go  too :  we  arrive  at  the 
grave  :  the  corpse  is  laid  on  the  fire :  tears  are  plentifully 
shed.  In  the  meantime  the  sister  whom  I  have  mentioned 
approached  the  fire  somewhat  incautiously,  to  her  great 
danger  :  thereupon  your  Pamphilus,  frightened  out  of  his 
wits,  at  length  betrays  the  love  which  up  to  then  he  had 
successfully  concealed.  He  dashes  forward  :  seizes  the  girl 
by  the  waist  and  cries,  “  My  darling  Glycerium,  what 
are  you  doing?  Why  are  you  trying  to  destroy  yourself?” 
Then  she  turned  and  flung  herself,  weeping,  into  his  arms, 
quite  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  family. 

( b )  Here,  although  the  foe  near  at  hand  threateningly 
hems  me  in  on  every  side,  Klighten  my  gloomy  lot  with 
song  as  best  I  can. 

And  so,  that  I  am  still  alive,  and  bear  up  against  my 
hard  fate,  and  that  I  am  not  sick  of  life  (so)  harassed, 

The  thanks  (are  due)  to  you,  O  Muse.  For  you  give 
me  comfort :  you  come  as  a  respite  from  care,  as  a  soothing 
balm. 

You  are  my  guide,  my  comrade,  too  :  you  spirit  me 
away  from  the  Danube  and  give  me  a  place  in  the  middle 
of  Helicon. 

You  have  given  to  me  in  my  lifetime — a  rare  boon — an 
exalted  name  such  as  (lit.  which)  fame  is  wont  to  award 
(only)  after  death. 

(c)  1.  Dum  funus  procedit  largiter  flebatur,  maxime  inter 
mulieres. 

2.  Postquam  extra  muros  urbis  egressi  sumus,  corpus 
in  ignem  impositum  est ;  ignis  a  miser  o  patre  incensus  est. 

3.  Ubi  omnia  igne  consumpta  sunt,  vino  favillae  ex¬ 
stinctae  sunt :  mox  cineres  collecti  in  vas  impositi  sunt, 
quod  ad  sepulcrum  portatum  est. 

4.  Noveram  tuum  filium  humani  mansuetlque  ingenii 
esse;  num  tamen  re  vera  necesse  fuit  ei  erga  sororem  amici 
tam  familiariter  se  gerere  ? 
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5.  Fortasse  nobis  licebit  credere  illum  imprudenter  amorem 
potius  quam  commiserationem  ei  exhibuisse,  et  sperare  illud 
ei  aliquid  solacii  praebuisse. 

Exercise  XXV 

(a)  The  following  story  is  told  of  M.  Crassus :  When  he 
had  halted  for  a  short  time  at  Syracuse,  before  leading  his 
army  a  few  months  later  across  the  Euphrates  against  the 
Parthiaus,  the  cry  of  a  pedlar  hawking  dried  figs  was  heard 
not  far  from  headquarters.  Then  one  of  Crassus’s  comrades 
said,  “  What  is  the  fellow  calling  ?”  “I  can’t  make  out,” 
replied  the  other — for,  as  usually  happens,  the  words  of 
the  man  bawling  were  difficult  to  distinguish — “  let  us 
listen”;  then  said  his  comrade,  “I  fancy  he  cries,  ‘Mind 
you  don’t  go  !  ’  ”  Thereupon  Crassus,  who  was  standing  by, 
remarked,  “  Truly  quite  an  unlucky  omen  !  But  why 
should  we  believe  in  omens  at  all?  Rather  let  us  boldly 
laugh  at  all  such  (nonsense).”  Later  on  also  in  Parthia, 
the  soldiers  who  already  felt  considerable  apprehension 
about  the  expedition  were  much  terrified  because  Crassus 
dressed  in  a  dark  cloak  (it  ought  to  have  been  either  white 
or  crimson)  was  seen  marching  forth  to  battle.  Then  they 
wished  very  heartily  they  weren’t  there.  But  what  could 
they  do?  They  had  to  obey  their  general’s  orders  at  all 
costs.  Scarcely  a  single  one  of  the  generals,  with  the 
exception  of  Crassus,  survived  this  battle,  and  the  majority 
of  the  rank  and  tile  wore  sold  into  slavery  :  the  eagles  and 
all  other  military  standards  of  the  Romans  were  taken  by 
the  barbarous  foe.  These  standards  were  recovered  later 
by  Augustus,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  and  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger. 

(b)  1.  Veils  captis  in  senatu  de  hac  re  vehementer 
agebatur:  2.  Romane  relicta  Veils  habitemus?  3.  Dixerunt 
alii:  “Etiam  (or  sic)  Veios  eamus:  ibi  melius  habitemus.” 
4.  Alii  “Minime:  ubi  maiores  nostri  olim  habitabant  hic 
maneamus,  inter  aras  deorum  et  maiorum  sepulcra  :  et  dei 
et  mortui  id  male  ferant.  Eds  non  vereamur?  Cavete 
ne  eos  deseratis.”  5.  Plerlque  incerti  “  Quid  erg5  ”  inquiunt 
“faciamus?  Num  quid  eventurum  sit  exspectemus?”  C. 
Subito  audita  est  extra  curiam  in  comitio  vox  centurionis 
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sic  snls  militibus  clamantis  “  Consistite  :  hic  optime  mane¬ 
bimus.”  7.  Quibus  auditis  omnes  senatores  exclamaverunt 
s§  omen  accipere  et  centurioni  parere  debere.  8.  Utinam 
aliquis  sic  res  nostras  senatoribus  dubitantibus  decernat  ! 

Exercise  XXVI 

Old  Man  (to  slaves ).  By  gods  and  men,  I  bid  you 
carefully  obey  my  commands:  see  that  you  carry  off  yonder 
man  to  the  physician’s  (house)  :  in  fact  unless  you  have 
no  regard  for  your  legs  and  backs,  see  that  none  of  you 
cares  a  rap  for  his  threats.  Why  are  you  standing  still  ? 
Why  do  you  hesitate?  You  must  lift  him  up  and  hale 
him  off  at  once. 

Men.  I’m  done  for  !  What  is  this  about  ?  Why  are 
these  fellows  rushing  at  me  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  Where  are  you  hurrying  me  ?  I  entreat 
your  protection,  men  of  Epidamnus.  Help  me,  citizens  ! — 
Why  don’t  you  let  me  go  ?  (Enter  Messenio.) 

Mess.  Ye  immortal  gods  !  What  is  this  I  see  before  my 
very  eyes?  Some  people  are  hustling  my  master  off  most 
outrageously.  What  a  shameful  and  evil  deed,  men  of 
Epidamnus :  is  my  master  to  be  haled  off  here  in  a  peaceful 
town,  in  daylight  and  in  the  open  street  ?  (to  the  lorarii) 
Let  your  (prisoner)  go. 

Men.  I  entreat  you,  whoever  you  are,  do  me  a  service 
and  don’t  let  them  do  this  grievous  wrong  to  me. 

Mess.  Yea,  I  will  both  render  you  service  and  protect 
and  help  you ;  they  shall  not  do  for  you,  never  fear ;  it 
would  be  more  right  for  me  to  go  under.  Tear  out,  my 
master,  do,  the  eye  of  that  fellow  who  has  hold  of  you  by 
the  shoulder :  I  will  make  my  sowing  in  this  other  man’s 
face :  I  will  plant  my  fists  there  thickly.  You  are  trying 
to  hale  your  captive  away  to  your  grievous  cost,  I  assure 
you.  Let  him  go. 

Men.  I’ve  got  hold  of  this  one’s  eye. 

Mess.  Make  sure  that  only  the  socket  is  left  (lit.  visible) 
in  his  head.  You  scoundrels,  you  robbers,  you  high¬ 
waymen  ! 

Lor.  I’m  done  for  !  Mercy,  by  Hercules. 

Mess.  Let  him  go  then. 
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Men.  Why  are  you  men  touching  me  ?  ( To  Messenio) 

Comb  them  with  your  fists. 

Mess.  Come,  be  off  and  be  hanged  to  you  (to  the  last  one). 
There !  that’s  one  for  you  too :  I  give  you  it  as  a  reward 
for  being  the  last  to  clear  off. 

Exercise  XXVII 

(a)  Mess,  (to  Men.).  I  have  taken  the  measure  of  their 
faces  (i.e.  with  my  fists)  right  well  and  to  my  satisfaction.  By 
Pollux,  master,  verily  I  came  to  your  aid  opportunely  to-day. 

Men.  Well,  may  the  gods  always  bless  you,  young  sir, 
whoever  you  are.  You  have  saved  my  life  to-day. 

Mess.  Then  give  my  freedom  to-day,  master,  I  beseech  you. 

Men.  I — set  you  free  ? 

Mess.  Yes — since  I  have  saved  your  life,  master. 

Men.  What  ?  You  are  making  a  mistake,  young  sir. 

Mess.  What — a  mistake? 

Men.  I  vow  by  father  Jove  that  I  am  not  your  master; 
but  a  slave  of  mine  has  never  done  the  sort  of  thing  you 
have  done  for  me. 

Mess.  Let  me  go  free,  then,  if  you  say  I  am  not  yours. 

Men.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  be  free  and  go  where 
you  please. 

Mess.  Do  yon  really  bid  me  (do  so)  ? 

Men.  I  do  bid  }7ou  on  my  word,  if  I  have  any  authority 
over  you. 

Mess.  Hail,  my  “patronus”  (protector).  “  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  free,  Messenio.”  But  I  beseech  you,  my  patronus, 
command  me  no  less  than  when  I  was  your  slave. 

(b)  1.  Quamvis  Insanum  socerum  tuum  esse  putes,  non 
debes  eum  ad  medicinam  luci  abripere.  2.  Quamvis  Insanum 
eum  putares,  tanta  vi  eum  abripere  non  debuisti.  3.  Iste 
servus  mihi  plus  quam  meus  profuit.  4.  Tuos  igitur  servos 
pluris  quam  mens  facio.  5.  Metuimus  Insanos  potius  quam 
odimus.  G.  Quanti  hanc  villam  emisti?  7.  Non  putabam 
amicum  tuum  eam  tanti  aestimare.  8.  Iterum  dico  me 
tuas  minas  non  flocci  facere.  9.  Quamvis  Iratus  nunc  sis, 
brevi  lenis  et  mansuetus  eris.  10.  Si  mihi  subveneris,  duo 
milia  nummum  (or  sestertium)  et  libertatem  tibi  dabo. 
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Exercise  XXVIII 

(a)  Cicero  was  not  only  witty  himself,  but  he  loved  to 
add  to  his  writings  other  people's  jokes  so  as  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  readers  and  brighten  up  (lit.  add  charm  to) 
a  speech.  The  following  is  an  example.  Two  Sicilians 
met ;  friends,  and  both  of  them  married  men.  On  the  one 
remarking,  “  Ah  me,  my  wife  has  just  hanged  herself  on 
a  fig-tree,”  the  other  said,  “  Be  so  good  as  to  ”  (lit.  I  will 
love  you  if  you)  ‘!  give  me  some  cuttings  off  your  tree 
to  plant.” 

(b)  A.  Hullo,  hullo!  It’s  you  I’m  calling,  Chaerea. 

G.  Say  then,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

A .  I  have  to  go  into  court  to-morrow. 

C.  What  then  ? 

A.  I  beg  that  this  be  carefully  told  to  your  father: 
I  would  like  him  to  remember  to  support  me  to-morrow 
(lit.  in  the  morning)  as  my  advocate. 

C.  There’s  nothing  else,  is  there,  that  I  can  do  for 
you  (lit.  that  you  wish)? 

A.  (No,  thank  you)  kindly. 

(c)  1.  Demosthenes  orationes  quas  alii  pronuntiarent 
scripsit.  2.  Meliores  domos  quas  habitemus  aedificavit.  3. 
Eilium  tuum  qui  mihi  in  iudicio  adesset  benigne  misisti. 
4.  Epistulam  falsam  scripsit  qua  tu  decipereris.  5.  Consilia 
fecerunt  quibus  oppidum  igne  consumeretur.  6.  Non  ego 
tibi  securim  dedi  qua  pirum  optimam  meam  decideres.  7. 
Cicero  se  facetias  suo  libro  additurum  dicit,  quibus  leporis 
aliquid  ei  det.  8.  Nihil  quod  essent  aut  biberent  per  tres 
dies  habebant.  9.  Haec  est  res  quae  a  nobis  hodie  agatur. 
10.  Hae  res  a  te  plenissime  disserantur. 

Exercise  XXIX 

(a)  Then  Caesar  with  a  large  bribe  induced  one  of  the 
Gallic  horsemen  to  carry  a  message" to  Quintus  Cicero.  He 
sent  it  written  in  Greek  characters  for  fear  that  if  the 
letter  were  intercepted  our  plans  might  bo  learned  by 
the  enemy.  “  If  you  cannot  reach  the  camp,”  he  said, 
“  see  that  a  javelin  with  the  letter  tied  to  the  thong  is 
hurled  within  the  fortification  of  the  camp.”  In  the 
dispatch  he  wrote  that  he  would  soon  be  there  with  his 
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legions :  he  begged  Cicero  to  maintain  his  former  valour. 
The  Gaul,  falling  into  danger,  hurled  the  javelin  as  he  had 
been  directed  (lit.  as  it  had  been  ordered). 

(b)  When  I  learned  this  news  from  my  son’s  comrades 
I  returned  home  sad  and  much  troubled.  I  took  a  seat : 
my  slaves  hurried  to  my  side,  pulled  off  my  shoes ;  I  saw 
others  busy  making  up  (dinner)  couches,  preparing  dinner  : 
everybody  was  working  his  hardest,  that  he  might  the 
better  soften  the  blow  (lit.  alleviate  that  sorrow).  When 
I  saw  this,  I  began  to  reflect:  what!  are  so  many  creatures 
to  be  anxious  for  my  sake  alone,  to  satisfy  me  only — and 
must  I  alone  cause  all  this  expenditure  at  home,  who 
have  in  my  unfairness  cast  out  from  it  my  unhappy  only  son 
who  ought  equally,  or  even  more,  to  enjoy  it?  Why  should 
I  not  think  that  I  deserve  any  and  every  misfortune  ? 

(c)  1.  Cave1  ne  haec  epistula  ab  hostibus  intercipiatur. 
2.  Quo  tutius  iter  faceret  se  Graecum  esse  simulabat.  3. 
Militibus  Ciceronis  dixit  se  celerrime  in  castris  ad  fore : 
interim  pristinam  virtutem  retinerent.  4.  Processimus  et 
hos  colles  occupavimus  unde  oppidum  oppugnaremus.  5. 
Vos  in  silvis  celavistis  ubi  lateretis  (or  ne  videremini). 

6.  Omnes  solliciti  erant  ut  te  explerent,  ut  erat  praeceptum. 

7.  Oro  te  ne  in  unicum  filium  nimium  severus  sis.  8.  Cura 
ne  consilia  nostra  ab  hostibus  cognoscantur.  9.  Quo  melius 
hoc  efficiamus,  pecuniam  paremus  qua  equi  bene  (or  parvi) 
emantur.  10.  Se  iam  sescentos  septuaginta  sex  stilos  habere 
dixit,  sed  sescentensimum  septuagensimum  septimum  quo 
scriberet  desiderare. 

Exercise  XXX 

(a)  Cicero  sends  greeting  to  Atticus. 

Let  my  secretary’s  hand  be  a  proof  to  you  of  my  eye- trouble, 
and  also  the  excuse  for  my  brevity  :  though  it  is  true  that 
at  the  present  time  I  have  nothing  to  write  about.  The  whole 
of  our  thoughts  here  are  fixed  on  the  news  from  Brundisium. 
If  Caesar  has  cut  off  our  friend  Gnaeus  from  the  sea  there 
will  be  some  slight  (lit.  a  doubtful)  hope  of  peace  :  but  if  he 
succeeds  in  crossing  before  (he  can  stop  him)  there  is  only 
the  fear  of  a  disastrous  war  (in  prospect).  But  do  you 

See  note,  p.  62. 
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notice  on  what  sort  of  man — how  clever,  how  alert,  how 
ready,  the  government  has  lighted?  Upon  my  word,  if  he 
kills  nobody,  and  takes  nothing  from  anybody,  he  will  be 
loved  most  by  those  who  had  feared  him  most.  The 
burghers  of  the  country-towns  and  the  country-bumpkins 
also  discuss  things  much  with  me ;  they  care  for  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  world  but  their  farms,  their  paltry  country- 
houses,  their  wretched  cash.  And  notice  how  things  are 
changed.  The  man  in  whom  they  formerly  trusted  they 
distrust,  and  now  they  love  him  whom  they  used  to  fear. 
How  much  this  has  been  the  result  of  our  faults  and 
failings  I  cannot  think  without  mortification.  But  I  have 
written  to  you  what  I  think  imminent,  and  now  I  await  a 
letter  from  you.  I  am  writing  this  at  Formiae,  March  1st. 

(i b )  1.  Nondum  intellegis  quam  vigilans  quam  acutus 
quam  paratus  hostis  sit,  fuerit,  semper  futurus  sit.  2. 
Clare  ille  perspexit  in  quas  factiones  res  publica  nostra 
incidisset  et  quantum .  divites  et  pauperes  inter  se  divisi 
essent.  3.  Sciebat  etiam  quomodo  haec  in  suum  commodum 
convertere  posset,  et  id  egit  ut  hoc  faceret.  4.  Nihil  prorsus 
de  re  publica  curabant  multi  nostrorum  civium,  sed  solum 
quomodo  nummos  aut  voluptates  augere  possent.  5.  Sed 
vide  quantum  res  sit  conversa.  6.  Rogabas  heri  quot 
milites  in  Epirum  missi  essent  et  qualis  dux  iis  praeesset. 

7.  Nescimus  quot  adfuerint  neque  quando  abierint. 

8.  Non  debes  rogare  quid  fecerim. 

Exercise  XXXI 

(a)  In  that  legion  there  were  two  very  brave  men,  the 
centurions  T.  Pullo  and  L.  Vorenus.  They  were  continually 
disputing  with  one  another  as  to  which  surpassed  the  other 
in  courage.  So  while  a  most  deadly  struggle  was  going 
on  at  the  outworks,  Pullo  asked  Vorenus  why  he  was 
hesitating,  or  what  opportunity  for  glory  was  he  looking 
for :  surely  they  were  not  to  wait  for  another  day  to  have 
their  dispute  settled  ?  So  both  go  out  in  front  of  the 
lines  and  plunge  into  the  densest  part  of  the  enemy :  first 
one,  then  the  other,  succours  his  comrade  ;  on  many  occasions 
the  one  helps  and  saves  the  other,  and  not  a  man  among 
us  can  decide  which  of  the  two  is  more  worthy  of  praise. 
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(b)  1.  Hi  duo  centuriones  decernere  cupiebant  uter  utro 
fortior  esset  (or  uter  utrum  virtute  superaret).  2.  Nemo 
scit  num  has  controversias  hodie  diiudicaturus  sis.  3. 
Nolite  rogare  cur  dubitemus  :  nihil  est  quod  respondeamus, 
hostibus  enim  tantum  consilia  nostra  aperiamus.  4.  Roga¬ 
verit  quispiam  cur  non  extemplo  inter  nos  diiudicatum  sit 
(diiudicetur).  5.  Saepe  rogabant  num  id  egissemus  aut 
unquam  acturi  essemus  ut  in  re  publica  fieremus 
coniunctiores.  6.  Nemo  nostrum  poterat  dicere  quid  a 
duce  re  vera  imperatum  esset.  7.  Hic  mihi  quando  et  qua 
via  huc  veneris.  8.  Dixit  mihi  qua  via  venturus  esses. 

Exercise  XXXII 

(a)  The  following  story  is  told  of  Antiochus,  King  of 
Syria  :  that  in  that  war  which  was  then  being  waged  with 
the  Romans  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus  was  taken  prisoner 
and  brought  before  Antiochus :  the  young  man  was  kindly 
and  courteously  treated  by  the  king,  although  by  his 
father  the  king  was  being  driven  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
dominion  :  then  peace  was  sought  by  the  ambassadors,  and 
included  in  the  terms  was  a  promise  given  by  Antiochus 
that  the  son  should  be  restored  without  ransom  to  his 
father.  To  this  Scipio  is  said  to  have  answered  that  he 
thanked  him  for  so  kind  an  offer,  but  that  it  was  not  the 
practice  of  Romans  to  mix  public  with  private  affairs,  and 
he  therefore  advised  him  to  cease  fighting  and  refuse  no 
condition  of  peace  whatever.  So  no  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  subject  of  peace :  nevertheless  his  son  was 
restored  to  Scipio  by  Antiochus  without  ransom,  because 
of  his  admiration  of  the  great  (lit.  so  great)  man. 

(b)  1.  Imperavit  ut  adulescens  in  castra  deductus  patri 
redderetur.  2.  Scimus  vasa  sacra  ludaeorum  in  triumpho 
Titi  lata  esse.  3.  Horum  vasorum  imago  etiam  nunc  in  arcu 
Titi  Romae  conspici  potest.  4.  Traditum  est  multos  boves 
ante  aedem  lovis  caesos  esse.  5.  Bene  intellegimus  tales  pacis 
condiciones  prorsus  a  populo  reiectum  iri.  6.  Putabamus 
te  potius  c  patria  expelli  oportere  quam  populum  decipi. 
7.  Hoc  statim  Caesari  nuntiatum  volebat.  8.  Tu  nullas 
gratias  pro  tanta  benevolentia  agi  putas.  9.  Vasa  omnia 
collecta  in  medio  exercitu  conlocari  iubet. 
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(a)  Forgetful  now  of  their  recent  boldness  and  their 
old  glorious  record  the  Romans  (lit.  Roman  soldiery) 
were  making  off  back  to  their  camp  in  disorder  when 
Camillus,  throwing  his  reserves  hurriedly  in  their  way 
shouted,  “  Is  this,  comrades,  the  battle  you  demanded  ? 
What  man,  what  god  is  there  whom  you  can  justly  blame? 
Yours  was  the  rashness  then,  yours  is  the  cowardice  now. 
As  you  have  followed  another  leader,  follow  Camillus  now, 
and,  as  you  are  wont  to  do  when  I  lead  you,  win  the  day : 
our  camp  will  not  admit  a  single  man  of  you  except  as  a 
victor.” 

(b)  Once  a  shepherd,  Gyges  by  name,  who  was  slave  to 
the  King  of  the  Lydians,  found  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger 
of  a  dead  man ;  drawing  it  off  his  finger  he  put  it  on  his 
own.  Afterwards  when  he  turned  the  bezel  of  his  ring 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand  he  was  seen  by  none,  but  could 
see  everything  himself.  Making  use  of  this  advantage  of 
the  ring  he  murdered  his  master  the  king,  and,  removing 
those  who,  as  he  thought,  stood  in  his  way,  got  possession 
of  the  kingdom  himself :  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
committing  these  crimes  not  a  man  could  see  him. 

(c)  1.  Vim  eius  expertus  ego  te  ne  el  resistas  moneo. 
2.  Numeros  meminit,  ut  ait,  sed  carminis  verborum  oblitus 
est.  3.  Equitibus  ut  Gallos  fusos  Insequantur  imperat. 
4.  Vaccae  dicuntur  ArretI  locutae  esse,  suspicamur  autem 
neminem  hoc  crediturum  esse:  certe  nemo  scit  quae  vaccae 
dixerint.  _  5.  Eius  misereberis  si  didiceris  quam  pauper 
sit.  6.  E  castris  profecti  flumen  transire  noctu  conati  sunt. 
7.  In  epistula  ad  Senatum  missa  scripsit  se  sperare  nullum 
civile  bellum  oriturum  esse.  8.  Qui  scelera  sua  confessi 
sunt  ii  poenas  minores  dabunt.  9.  Nemo  nostrum  novit 
quid  ille  facturus  esset.  10.  Gyges  anulum  mortuo  de¬ 
tractum  suae  manui  induit.  11.  Ubi  invenit  anulum  vim 
magicam  habere,  hac  opportunitate  usus,  rege  interfecto, 
regno  ipse  potitus  est. 

(d)  All  other  beings  in  all  lands  were  throwing  off  their 
troubles  in  sleep,  and  (lightening)  their  hearts  forgetful  of 
their  toil ;  but  the  leading  men  of  the  Trojans,  a  picked 
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band  of  manhood,  were  holding  a  conference  about  the  fate 
of  their  realm — what  they  were  to  do,  or  who  was  now  to 
be  messenger  to  (lit.  for)  Aeneas.  They  stand,  leaning  on 
their  long  spears  and  grasping*  their  shields,  in  the  space 
between  the  camp  and  the  open  ground.  Then  straightway 
Nisus,  and  with  him  Euryalus,  eagerly  beg  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted — the  matter,  they  say,  is  important  and  worth 
a  delay  (i.e.  the  delay  caused  by  their  interruption), 
lulus  was  the  first  to  welcome  the  nervous  lads,  and  bade 
Nisus  speak. 


Exercise  XXXIY 

(a)  Pamphilus.  Hullo,  my  good  man,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?  Don’t  you  see  that  I,  confound  it,  have  got  into  a 
tangle  owing  to  your  advice  ? 

Davus .  Well,  1  will  get  you  out  of  it  at  once. 

P.  You  will? 

D.  Undoubtedly,  Pamphilus. 

P.  As  you  did  a  little  while  ago,  I  suppose. 

D.  No — better,  I  hope. 

P.  Oh,  do  you  imagine  (lit.  wish)  that  I  could  believe 
you,  you  rogue  ?  You  restore  my  tangled  and  ruined 
fortunes  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  this  would  happen  ? 

D.  You  said  so,  certainly. 

P.  What  then  do  you  deserve  ? 

D.  The  cross,  I  admit ; .  but  it  is  better  to  attend  to  your 
business  to-day,  mine  to-morrow. 

P.  This  crisis  certainly  allows  me  to  look  after  myself, 
not  to  wreak  my  vengeance  on  you. 

(b)  Scipio,  when  land  was  in  sight,  prayed  the  gods  that 
it  might  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  himself  that  he 
saw  Africa,  and  gave  orders  to  spread  the  sails  and  make 
for  another  approach  for  the  ships  lower  down.  They 
sailed  away  with  the  wind  in  the  same  quarter,  but  a  fog 
arising  about  the  same  time  as  on  the  previous  day  shut 
out  their  view  of  the  land,  and  the  wind  fell,  under 
pressure  of  the  mist.  Finally  night  made  their  position 
somewhat  insecure,  so  they  cast  anchor,  for  fear  the  ships 
should  run  into  one  another  or  be  driven  ashore.  When 
day  broke  the  same  wind  arose,  dispelled  the  fog,  and 
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revealed  all  the  shore  of  Africa.  On  Scipio  inquiring  what 
was  the  promontory  nearest  to  them,  the  answer  was  given 
that  it  was  “  Pulcher’s  Promontory.”  “  The  omen,”  said 
he,  “  is  good ;  put  in  here.”  The  fleet  ran  in  there,  and 
all  the  troops  were  landed. 

(c)  1.  Dominus  servo  irascebatur.  2.  Questus  es  te  malls 
consiliis  tui  servi  impeditum  esse.  3.  Non  te  hodie  ulciscar 
si  hoc  opus  bene  feceris.  4.  Putamus  nos  omnes  magna 
praemia  meritos  esse,  nunquam  consequi.  5.  Praestat 
mala  silentio  pati  quam  ea  ulcisci.  6.  Si  te  erravisse 
confessus  eris  tibi  ignoscam  et  obliviscar.  7.  Deos  precati 
duces  iusserunt  naves  propius  ad  litus  navigare  (or  procedere). 
8.  Percontatus  quod  sit  nomen  proximi  promunturii,  id 
mihi  defer.  9.  Vento  coorto  milites  exponere  non  poterant. 
10.  Ne  percontemur  quid  faciant  alii,  quid  dicant.  11. 
Militum  animos  expertus  hostes  necopinato  adoriri  conatus 
est  et  contra  fossam  aggeremque  progressus  est.  12.  Ad 
lucem  ibi  ancoris  iactls  exspectare  constituerunt. 

Exercise  XXXV 

(a)  In  the  cities  of  old  the  streets  were  narrow ;  and 
as  nearly  always  (happens)  elsewhere,  the  porters  were 
usually  uncivil  and  did  not  look  out  with  enough  care 
whither  or  into  whom  they  were  charging.  At  Rome  on 
one  occasion  a  slave  carrying  a  huge  box  on  his  shoulders 
met  the  distinguished  Cato  and  struck  him  on  the  chest 
with  it  with  the  greatest  violence,  at  the  same  time  he 
shouted  “  Look  out.”  On  receiving  this  belated  warning 
Cato  asked  if  he  was  carrying  anything  more  than  the  box. 

(b)  Meanwhile  Dawn  had  lifted  up  for  hapless  mortals 
her  fostering  light,  bringing  back  work  and  toil.  Now 
has  father  Aeneas,  now  has  Tarchon  erected  funeral-pyres 
on  the  winding  shore ;  to  them  all  bore  their  dead,  each 
after  the  manner  of  his  fathers ;  and  as  they  applied 
the  dusky  fire  below,  the  heavens  were  buried  deep  in 
(lit.  into)  darkness  with  the  smoke.  Girt  with  flashing 
armour  thrice  they  paraded  round  the  lighted  piles ;  thrice 
on  horseback  they  passed  around  the  sad  funeral  fire  and 
uttered  cries  of  lamentation.  With  their  tears  the  ground 
was  sprinkled,  sprinkled  too  their  weapons. 
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(c)  1.  Milites  umeris  onera  graviora  ferunt.  2.  Nondum 
onera  tam  gravia  ferre  solent.  3.  Fortasse  non  satis 
discernent  in  quos  se  Inferant.  4.  Ne  igitur  Irascamur  si 
nos  non  iusserint  cavere.  5.  Nuntii  mortuos  elatos  esse 
a  civibus  sepultosque  detulerunt.  6.  Haec  eadem  nostris 
amicis  referte.  7.  Rogaverunt  nos  num  quid  aliud  fer¬ 
remus.  8.  In  domo  relicta  fures  omnia  abstulerunt. 

Exercise  XXXVI 

(a)  1.  Abeamus  neve  unquam  redeamus.  2.  Ite  et 

referte  quae  hodie  audiveritis.  3.  Didicistlne  qua  via 
equites  ex  urbe  excesserint  ?  4.  Dic  mihi  qua  via  procedam 

(or  abeam).  5.  Cum  hoc  labore  functus  ero,  abibo.  6.  E 
colle  descendere  facile  est  (sed)  non  redire.  7.  Iam  pontem 
transibant  cum  nos  advenimus.  8.  Heri  nobis  dixisti  in 
quem  locum  abiremus  (or  abire  nos  oporteret). 

(b)  (i)  Moved  by  the  advice  and  influence  of  Alcibiades, 
who  was  the  son  of  Pericles’s  sister,  Athens  declared 
war  on  Syracuse  in  the  415th  year  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  hoping  that  the  Greeks  of  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
being  brought  by  this  (means)  into  a  single  empire,  would 
be  made  stronger  against  their  foes  the  Carthaginians ; 
for  this  war  Alcibiades  was  selected  as  general  and  two 
colleagues  were  assigned  to  him,  Nicias  and  Lamachus. 
But  Alcibiades  had  a  number  of  enemies  who  had  long 
been  anxious  to  ruin  him.  They  determined  to  attack 
him  in  his  absence,  and,  after  he  had  set  out  for  Sicily, 
by  bringing  against  him  a  charge  of  sacrilege  which  was 
false,  as  it  seems,  they  persuaded  the  people  of  Athens 
that  he  should  be  recalled  from  his  command  to  stand 
his  trial. 

When  he  received  news  of  this  in  Italy,  Alcibiades 
feared  that  he  would  (have  to)  suffer  insult  or  even  be  put 
to  death ;  so,  thinking  it  better  to  shun  the  danger,  he 
neither  crossed  to  Sicily  nor  returned  to  Athens,  but  fled, 
first  to  Sparta  and  later  to  the  viceroy  of  the  Persian 
king  in  Asia.  In  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

(ii)  When  he  heard  this  news  he  roundly  asserted  that 
the  people  of  Athens  would  find  out  that  he  was  not  dead 
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yet ;  and  for  four  years  he  gave  much  help  to  the  enemies 
of  his  country  by  his  advice.  After  this,  gaining  the 
friendship  of  the  Athenian  generals,  he  won  with  their 
assistance  many  victories  over  the  Spartans  who  had 
renewed  the  war  with  the  Athenians.  Finally,  after  seven 
years,  the  Athenians,  considering  that  Alcibiades  had  been 
wrongfully  expelled  by  them  recalled  him  home.  On  the 
day  the  fleet  came  into  port  the  whole  people  came  forth, 
eager  to  see  him  :  when  Alcibiades  stepped  ashore  they 
disregarded  the  other  generals  and  all  followed  him,  and 
him  alone  ;  and — as  they  had  never  done  before  except 
to  honour  an  Olympic  victor — presented  him  with  crowns 
of  laurel.  This  kindness  (on  the  part)  of  his  fellow  citizens 
he  received  with  tears,  recalling  all  the  bitter  memories  of 
the  past.  Then  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  city  a 
huge  crowd  escorted  him. 

(c)  Mortuo  patre  Carolus  qui  iam  cum  matre  patria 
exierat  potestatem  nomenque  regium  recipere  conatus  est : 
sed  exercitu  superato  ne  periret  fugere  coactus  est.  Fide 
solum  amicorum  rusticorumque  servatus  est.  Denique  multa 
pericula  expertus  in  Bat aviam  transiit.  Undecimo  tamen 
anno  post  patris  mortem  ubi  horum  aliorum  imperii  cives 
taeduit  piguitque — ita  truces  et  tristes  erant,  et  animo 
et  voltu — principem  in  patriam  revocatum  multo  gaudio 
omnes  prosecuti  sunt. 

Per  urbis  vias  equo  vectus,  ubi  animadvertit  quanto 
gaudio  populus  universus  (se)  reducem  exciperet,  risit 
et  lepore  illo  hilari  quo  notus  fuit  ad  fratrem  lacobum 
versus  “ Nimis  diu”  inquit  “exsulavi,  non  enim  noveram 
quantum  me  cives  amarent  et  redire  cuperent.” 

Exercise  XXXVII 

(a)  Micio .  My  brother  orders  it  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Do 
you  order  this,  Demea  ? 

Demea.  Yes,  I  do  order  it ;  and  in  this  matter  as  in  all 
others  I  should  like  us  to  have  this  household  united  as 
closely  as  possible  to  ours. 

Aeschinus  (to  Micio).  Do  it,  I  beg  you,  father.  Don’t 
disappoint  (fail)  me. 
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M.  I  think  just  as  you  do;  I  want  to  be  kind  to  you 
and  yours. 

D.  Yes,  this  is  quite  as  it  ought  to  be ;  to  begin  with, 
she  is  his  mother-in-law. 

M.  She  is  ?  what  next  ? 

T).  A  virtuous  and  modest  lady. 

M.  So  they  say. 

D.  Getting  on  in  years  ;  there  is  nobody  to  look  after 
her — all  alone  in  the  world. 

M.  (aside).  What  is  the  fellow  driving  at  ? 

D.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  for  you  to  marry  her,  and 
to  take  care  that  it  comes  oft. 

M.  You  want  me  to  marry  her  ? 

D.  You,  of  course. 

M.  Me? 

D.  Yes — I  say  you. 

A.  (to  Micio).  Father  ! 

M.  (to  Aeschinus).  Why,  I  wonder,  do  you  listen  to 
him,  you  idiot  ? 

I).  You  are  wasting  your  time;  it  is  the  only  way  (lit. 
things  can  be  done  in  no  other  way). 

M.  You  are  raving. 

A.  Let  me  persuade  you,  father. 

M.  You  are  mad ;  away  with  him. 

D.  Come,  indulge  your  son. 

M:  Are  you  quite  in  your  senses  ?  Am  I  to  become 
a  bridegroom  at  sixty-five  and  marry  a  worn-out  old 
woman  ?  Don’t  (imagine  you  can)  induce  me  to  do  that. 

A.  Do;  I’ve  promised  them  you  will. 

M.  What  ?  promised  ?  Be  free-handed  on  your  own 
account,  my  boy. 

D.  Come  now,  what  would  you  say  if  he  were  to  ask  you 
something  harder  (lit.  greater)  ? 

M.  Nothing  can  be  harder  than  this. 

D.  Indulge  me. 

A.  Don’t  refuse. 

D.  Come,  promise. 

M.  You  don’t  give  it  up  ? 

A.  Let  me  persuade  you  first. 

M.  Why,  this  is  sheer  compulsion. 

]).  Come,  promise,  Micio, 
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M.  Though  this  seems  to  me  wrong,  foolish,  ridiculous 
and  foreign  to  my  whole  life,  if  you  are  all  so  eager  for  it, 
so  be  it. 

A.  You  do  well. 

(b)  1.  Noll  conari  (or  ne  conare)  mihi  suadere.  2.  Negat 
se  velle  nos  esse  philosophos,  sed  nos  more  philosophorum 
gerere.  3.  Probi  quam  divites  esse  malunt.  4.  Rogat 
utrum  illud  facere  voluerimus  necne.  5.  Micio  se  nolle 
hanc  aut  aliam  ullam  ducere  dixit  (or  velle  negavit). 
6.  Inviti  ii  fiebant  sapientes.  7.  Dixisti  eos  invitos 
fieri  sapientes.  8.  Nemo  aut  potuit  aut  voluit  nobis  dicere 
quid  fieret.  9.  Utrum  hoc  factum  est  an  non?  10.  Sclsne 
utrum  hoc  factum  sit  necne  ? 

Exercise  XXXVIII 

(<x)  The  question  is  whether  Antonius  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  overpowering  the  constitution,  massacring 
good  citizens,  breaking  up  the  city,  bestowing  farms  on  his 
(band  of)  robbers,  enslaving  the  people  of  Rome — or  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  do  none  of  these  things.  While 
Antonius  claims  that  he  is  supporting  Caesar’s  measures 
he  is  actually  upsetting  those  very  laws  of  his  which  we 
were  able  most  heartily  to  approve.  Caesar  was  desirous 
of  draining  the  marshes  ;  this  man  has  handed  over  the 
whole  of  Italy  to  his  brother  to  parcel  out.  I  ask  you, 
is  this  a  law  which  the  people  of  Rome  accepted  and  passed? 
Again,  could  it  have  been  enacted  (in  accordance)  with 
the  auspices  ?  But  this  augur  who  by  his  own  unsupported 
objection  made  of  no  effect  the  (election  to  the)  consulship 
of  his  colleague,  was  bashful  about  reading  the  auspices 
without  augurs  to  help  him  !  Yet  auspices  like  those  need 
no  interpretation :  who  does  not  know  that  when  Jove 
thunders  no  business  may  be  done  with  the  assembly? 

(b)  1.  Caesarem  laudando  ipse  sibi  magnum  apud  plebem 
gloriam  consecutus  est.  2.  Simulando  se  dictatoris  volun¬ 
tatem  perficere,  senatoribus  in  suspicionem  venit.  3.  Agros 
suis  latronibus  dividendos  curavit.  4.  Antonio  potestas 
aut  servitute  opprimendi  aut  liberandi  populi  Romani  fuit. 
5.  Tresviri  agris  dividendis  et  coloniis  deducendis  creati 
sunt.  6.  Cicero  cupidus  erat  auctoritatis  senatus  resti- 
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tuendae.  7.  Artem  is  habuit  populo  persuadendi.  8.  Hanc 
artem  causas  in  iudicils  agendo  adeptus  erat. 

Exercise  XXXIX 

(a)  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs  carried  a  law  relating  to 
the  provinces  contrary  to  Caesar’s  measures.  Did  the 
people  of  Rome  accept  this  proposal  also  ?  Come  now — 
was  it  published  ?  Or — was  it  not  carried  before  it 
was  drafted?  Did  we  not  see  that  the  thing  was  done 
before  anybody  imagined  it  was  likely  to  happen  ?  Did 
any  (of  the  people)  have  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
way  into  the  forum?  Again,  how  great  were  those  claps 
of  thunder,  and  that  storm  !  The  auspices  had  no  effect 
on  M.  Antonius  :  yet  it  seemed  wonderful  that  he  could 
endure  without  flinching  all  that  violent  (lit.  violence  of) 
storm  of  rain  and  hurricane.  For  which  reasons  I  give 
it  as  my  opinion  that  those  laws  which  M.  Antonius  is  said 
to  have  carried  were  all  carried  by  force  and  contrary  to 
the  auspices,  and  the  people  is  not  bound  by  them.  If 
M.  Antonius  is  said  to  have  carried  any  proposal  for  giving 
effect  to  Caesar’s  measures  or  abolishing  the  dictatorship  for 
ever,  or  founding  colonies  on  the  land,  I  give  as  my  decision 
that  these  same  proposals — however  beneficial  they  may 
be  in  themselves — should  be  passed  afresh  from  the  beginning 
without  violating  the  auspices,  so  as  to  be  binding  on  the 
people. 

(b)  Post  mortem  Caesaris  dictatoris,  M.  Antonio  potestas 
fuit  rei  publicae  restituendae,  sed  quomodo  ille  hac  potestate 
usus  est  ?  Primo  cum  Bruto  Cassioque  conloquendo  omnes 
decepit :  mox  dictatura  sublata  spem  civium  excitavit  : 
deinde  senatoribus  reverentiam  summam  exhibendo  placuit : 
postremo  perficiendo  quae  Caesar  testamento  imperaverat, 
et  acta  Caesaris  observando  populum  militesque  sibi  con¬ 
ciliavit.  Brevi  autem  tempore  cum  securus  esset,  se  velle 
sibi  adsumere  eandem  potentiam  quae  Caesari  fuerat 
ostendebat :  simulando  se  repperisse  quaedam  inter  com¬ 
mentarios  Caesaris  sibi  suisque  amicis  multum  profuit  : 
interdum  contra  notam  Caesaris  voluntatem  agere  ausus 
est :  Octaviano  etiam,  Caesaris  heredi,  parte  hereditatis 
retenta,  obstare  conatus  est. 
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Exercise  XL 


(a)  When  he  had  uttered  these  words  he  issued  forth 
outside  the  gates  in  all  his  mighty  bulk,  brandishing  in  his 
hand  a  huge  spear ;  along  with  him  amid  a  dense  throng 
rush  Antheus  and  Mnestheus,  and  the  whole  crowd  leaves 
the  camp  and  streams  forth  :  then  the  plain  is  awhirl  with 
blinding  dust,  and  the  earth  stirred  by  the  beat  of  their 
feet  trembles  beneath  them.  Turnus  saw  them  coming  from 
the  mound  over  against  them  :  the  Ausonians  also  saw,  and 
a  cold  shiver  ran  through  the  marrow  of  their  bones. 
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(6)  How  happy  was  life  in  Saturn’s  reign  (i.e.  the  good 
old  days)  before  the  earth  was  opened  out  into  long  roads  ! 
Then  was  there  no  battle-array,  no  wrath,  no  campaigning  ; 
nor  had  any  cruel  smith  with  pitiless  skill  forged  a  sword. 
Now  under  Jove’s  lordship  there  are  bloodshed  and  wounds 
every  day :  there  is  the  sea  :  and  a  thousand  ways  of 
(encountering)  death  suddenly.  Spare  me,  Father  ;  though 
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1  quake  with  fear  no  perjury  makes  me  afraid — no  impious 
words  uttered  against  the  holy  gods.  But  if  I  have  now 
fulfilled  my  allotted  (lit.  decreed  by  fate)  span  of  years 
let  a  stone  stand  over  my  bones  with  this  inscription  (lit. 
with  letters  inscribed  on  it) :  Here  lies  Tibullus,  carried 
off  by  pitiless  death,  while  attending  Messala  over  land 
and  sea. 

(c)  Caesar  our  god  is  planning  an  expedition  against  the 
wealthy  Indies  and  (intends)  to  plough  with  his  fleet  the 
shore-waters  of  the  gem-laden  sea.  I  sing  (a  song  of) 
good  omen.  Avenge,  ye  (warriors),  the  Crassi  and  their 
ruin  !  Go  forward  and  take  thought  for  our  Roman  story ! 
0  Father  Mars  and  fateful  glow  of  holy  Vesta,  may  that 
great  event  come,  I  beg  you,  before  I  die,  when  I  shall  see 
in  Caesar’s  car,  loaded  with  spoil,  the  horses  jibbing  oft  at 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  May  this  booty  fall  to  those 
whose  efforts  have  earned  it :  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to 
be  able  to  cheer  in  the  Sacred  Way ! 

Exercise  XLI 

(a)  For  this  reason,  senators,  I  recommend  that  it  is  no 
time  to  talk  about  (lit.  no  mention  should  be  made  of) 
envoys  :  I  think  that  the  business  should  be  taken  in  hand 
without  any  delay,  and  pushed  through  immediately,  that 
a  state  of  insurrection  should  be  proclaimed,  public  business 
should  be  stopped  (lit.  a  cessation  of  business  should  be 
announced),  I  say  that  we  should  put  on  our  uniforms,  a 
levy  should  be  made,  and  exemptions  should  be  cancelled 
in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.  If  this  is  done,  the  mere 
impression  created  by  our  strong  measures  and  the  news 
of  them  will  crush  the  madness  of  this  criminal  bravo.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  war,  senators,  war,  I  say,  that  we  must  fight  it  out 
with  this  fellow,  and  that  at  once — we  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  dilatory  process  of  sending  envoys.  To 
avoid  having  to  decide  many  weighty  questions  daily,  I 
propose  that  all  state-affairs  should  be  put  into  the  consuls’ 
hands,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  them  to  protect  the 
constitution  and  see  that  the  Commonwealth  takes  no  harm. 
If  you  adopt  this  motion,  senators,  you  will  in  a  short  time 
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regain  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Rome  and  your  own 
authority. 

(b)  Alas,  how  terrified  were  the  .Fathers  when  Vesta 
was  on  fire,  and  she  was  nearly  buried  beneath  her  own 
roof.  Holy  fires  blazed  with  unholy  and  unhallowed  flame 
was  mingled  with  sacred.  The  dismayed  attendants  with 
hair  unbound  were  shedding  tears  :  their  very  fear  had 
robbed  them  of  their  strength.  Metellus  rushes  into  their 
midst,  and  in  a  loud  voice  calls,  “  Render  aid  :  it  is  no  help 
to  weep.”  He  draws  water  and  raising  his  hands  he  cried, 
“Pardon  me;  man  though  I  am,  I  will  enter  a  place  which 
no  man  may  approach.” 

(c)  1.  Bellum  Antonio  confestim  indicendum  est. 
2.  Nec  el  nec  nobis  parcendum  est.  3.  Tibi  providendum 
fuit  (or  oportuit  te  providere)  ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenti 
caperet.  4.  Nulla  mentio  legatorum  fuit  facienda,  sed  res 
statim  administranda.  5.  Sceleratus  hic  gladiator  severitate 
obruendus  est.  6.  Hodie,  milites,  vincendum  aut  moriendum 
est.  7.  Nolite  flere  (or  non  est  flendum),  virgines,  non  hoc 
flendi  tempus  est.  8.  Aqua  (tibi)  haurienda  est  et  flammae 
exstinguendae.  9.  Nulli  viro  aedes  Vestae  adeunda  est. 
10.  1)1  Metello  non  ignoverunt;  nempe  ita  visum  est,  nam 
caecus  ille  factus  est. 


Exercise  XLII 

(a)  Phaedria.  Good  morning,  uncle. 

Demi'pho .  Good  morning  :  but  where  is  Antipho  ? 

P.  He  is  quite  well :  he  is  here.  But  is  everything  quite 
to  your  satisfaction  ? 

D.  I  could  indeed  have  wished  so  (i.e.  I  wish  it  was). 

P.  What  is  in  your  mind  ? 

D.  Do  you  ask,  Phaedria?  This  is  a  grand  marriage 
you  have  brought  off  here  in  my  absence. 

P.  Hullo  !  Are  you  now  angry  with  him  about  that  ? 

Geta  (aside).  Excellent  artist ! 

D.  I  not  to  be  angry  with  him?  I  am  itching  to  have 
him  presented  before  my  eyes,  so  that  he  may  learn  that 
owing  to  his  own  fault  I,  who  was  so  indulgent  a  father  to 
him  before,  have  now  become  seriously  angry  with  him. 
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P.  And  yet,  uncle,  he  has  done  nothing  that  you  should 
be  angry  about. 

D.  See  how  everything  hangs  together !  they  all  agree  ! 
When  you  know  one  you  will  know  them  all. 

P.  That  is  not  so. 

D.  (If)  the  one  is  in  the  wrong,  the  other  is  there  to 
plead  his  cause:  when  it  is  the  latter  (who  is  in  trouble) 
the  former  is  at  hand  (to  help  him) :  they  play  into  one 
another’s  hands. 

(b)  In  defending  cases  Roman  pleaders  made  it  their 
first  consideration  rather  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
judges  than  absolutely  to  clear  the  accused  man  of  the 
charge  (brought  against  him).  In  reality  they  strove  to 
win  for  themselves  glory  and  renown.  A  certain  counsel 
after  delivering  a  speech  of  this  kind  ran  across  M.  Catulus 
and  said,  “  What  is  your  opinion  ?  Did  not  my  peroration 
seem  the  right  sort  to  excite  pity?”  “ Undoubtedly,”  he 
replied,  “even  to  the  highest  degree,  my  excellent  friend; 
for  I  suppose  no  one  is  so  hardhearted  that  your  speech 
would  not  seem  to  him  deserving  of  pity.” 

(c)  1.  Yix  is  es  qui  bonam  orationem  facias.  2.  Nihil 
est,  mi  pater,  quod  (or  cur)  suscenseas.  3.  Cum  omnes 
hilares  essent,  tum  tu  eras  tristis.  4.  Iudicum  commiseratio 
primum  est  movenda,  praesertim  cum  causam  agas  tenuem. 
5.  Nemo  tam  durus  est  qui  non  (or  quin)  tanto  luctu 
moveatur.  6.  Caesar  senatoribus  tantulum  reverentiae 
exhibuit  ut  iis  ne  adsurgeret  quidem.  7.  Nihil  erat  cur 
eos  vereretur.  8.  Omnes  se  tam  male  gesserant  ut  dedecus 
in  se  admisissent.  9.  Si  mecum  venias  te  in  locum  adducam 
ubi  tutus  dormias  (or  dormire  possis).  10.  Tune,  improbe, 
dormis,  cum  fratres  tui  auxilio  egeant  ? 

(d)  Had  you  the  audacity  to  despoil  Apollo  of  Delos  ? 
On  that  temple,  so  ancient,  so  holy,  did  you  attempt  to  lay 
impious  and  sacrilegious  hands  1  Even  if  in  your  boy¬ 
hood  you  had  not  received  a  proper 1  liberal  education 
and  training  so  as  to  have  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
those  matters,  yet  could  you  not,  when  you  came  into  these 

1  IPs  means  ‘  of  this  kind  which  is  nowadays  usual,’  as  in  haec 
urbis  magnificentia,  the  *  present  ’  splendour  of  the  city;  haec  studia 
the  ‘  regular  ’  course  of  study. 
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very  regions,  have  acquired  information  about  the  oral  and 
written  tradition  (of  the  place)?  :  “  That  Latona,  after  long 
wandering  and  exile,  took  refuge  in  Delos  and  there  gave 
birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana.”  Owing  to  this  popular  belief 
of  mankind  this  island  is  counted  sacred,  as  belonging  to 
those  deities  ;  and  so  great  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
power  of  this  feeling  of  reverence,  that  not  even  the 
Persians  attempted  either  to  violate  or  pollute  anything 
(there).  And  is  this  the  holy  place  that  you,  without 
conscience  and  without  sense  that  you  are,  had  the  audacity 
to  lay  utterly  waste  ? 

(e)  In  prima  Remorum  urbe  fanum  est  sanctissimae 
religionis  et  eximiae  pulchritudinis,  clarissimis  imaginibus 
adornatum,  pietate  maiorum  nobis  traditum.  Hic  aderant, 
civibus  approbantibus,  omnes  illi  insignes  homines,  Fran¬ 
corum  reges,  ut  quisque  regnum  exceperat.  Illine  tu 
templo,  tu,  homo  sceleratissime,  atque  amentissime,  manus 
sacrilegas  adferre  ausus  es  ?  In  hoc  tu  tormenta  ingentia 
adducis  ut  miras  eius  turres  et  fenestras  singulari  opere 
perfectas  obruas,  muros  incendas,  omnia  solo  aeques?  Facinus 
tam  foedum  tu,  improbissime,  in  te  admittere  ausus  es, 
et  mendaciis  impudentibus  adfirmare  has  turres  locum 
speculatoribus  praebuisse  unde  quae  ab  hostibus  agerentur 
possint 'cognoscere  ?  Immo  vero  mera  malevolentia  invi¬ 
diaque  es  abductus.  “  Si  non  potero”  inquisti  “  Francos  in 
servitutem  redigere,  ea  saltem  in  pulverem  cineresque 
redigam,  quae  maximi  habeant  et  calamitatem  insanabilem 
iis  infligam.”  Immo  tibi  ipsi  aeternum  hominum  odium 
meritus  es.  Si  non  ita  iis  artibus  institutus  es  ut  loci 
huius  pulchritudinem  religionemque  cognosceres,  tuam  ipsius 
famam  vereri  poteras.  Nunc  vero  nomini  tuo  gentique 
notam  turpitudinis  aeternae  inussisti. 

Exercise  XLIII 

(a)  So  you  were  at  Laeca’s  on  that  night,  Catiline  :  you 
apportioned  the  (various)  districts  of  Italy  :  you  settled  in 
what  direction  it  was  your  will  that  each  man  should 
start :  you  selected  those  whom  you  intended  to  leave  at 
home  and  whom  to  take  with  you  :  you  marked  out  the 
portions  of  the  city  for  burning :  you  declared  that  you 
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were  on  the  point  of  departure  yourself,  but  that  there 
was  one  trifle  which  was  still  delaying  you — as  you  said — 
the  fact  that  I  was  alive.  Two  Roman  knights,  however, 
were  found  to  set  you  free  from  that  anxiety,  and  to 
promise  to  murder  me  that  very  night,  just  before  day¬ 
break,  in  my  own  humble  bed. 

(b)  Cicero  to  Trebatius,  greeting. 

I  do  not  cease  to  recommend  you,  but  I  should  like  to 
learn  from  you  what  success  I  am  meeting  with  :  I  place 
my  chief  hope  in  Balbus,  to  whom  I  write  about  you  most 
carefully  and  assiduously.  The  one  thing  I  am  wont  to  be 
surprised  at  is  that  letters  from  you  are  not  delivered  to 
me  as  often  as  from  my  brother  Quintus.  In  Britain  I 
hear  there  is  no  gold  nor  silver ;  if  this  is  so,  I  advise  you 
to  take  some  kind  of  war  chariot  and  hurry  back  to  us 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  can  get 
what  we  want  without  Britain,  do  your  best  to  be  amongst 
Caesar’s  intimates  :  my  brother  wiil  be  of  great  assistance 
to  you  in  that— so  will  Balbus — but,  I  assure  you,  your 
own  modesty  and  industry  (will  help)  most  of  all.  (In  your 
favour)  you  have  a  most-gracious  general,  your  very  suitable 
age,  and  a  backing  that  is  quite  unique- — so  that  the  only 
thing  that  you  have  to  fear  is  that  you  may  be  thought  not 
to  have  done  justice  to  yourself. 

(c)  My  uncle  was  in  the  habit  of  going  before  daybreak 
to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  thence  to  the  duty  assigned 
him.  On  returning  home  he  used  to  devote  what  time  was 
left  to  study.  After  a  meal,  when  he  had  any  free  time, 
he  often  lay  in  the  sun  :  a  book  would  be  read,  he  would 
make  notes  on  it  or  take  extracts.  For  he  read  nothing 
from  which  he  did  not  make  extracts.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  too,  that  no  book  was  so  bad  that  it  did  not,  in  some 
respect*  do  one  good.  All  this  went  on  in  the  midst  of 
the  toils  and  din  of  town.  When  on  a  journey,  as  if  he 
were  freed  from  all  other  business,  he  found  time  for  this 
one  pursuit.  In  fine,  never  except  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
bath,  was  time  taken  from  his  studies. 

( d )  Duces  dum  conloquuntur,  milites  armis  adreptis 
urbem  intraturi  ad  portas  recurrerunt,  se  portas  refracturos 
clamantes  nisi  cives  eas  sponte  sua  aperuissent.  Xenophon 
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autem  quid  accideret  viderat  et  veritus  ne  tantum  urbi 
noceretur  ut  non  sanari  posset,  cum  militibus  incurrit. 
Reditu  exercitus  cognito  Byzantini  alii  ad  domos  alii  in 
arcem  se  recepere,  alii  naves  ut  ad  locum  tutum  perfugerent 
deduxerunt.  Exinde  Xenophon,  ut  milites  in  aperta  parte 
urbis  consistere  iussos  a  proposito  averteret,  primum  se  cum 
iis  consentire  simulavit,  sed  postea  demonstravit  quantum 
periculi  sibi  inlaturi  essent  si  urbem  innocentem  diripuissent, 
et  promisit  se  provisurum  esse  ne  iterum  deciperentur. 

Exercise  XLIV 

(a)  When  Darius,  king  of  the  Persians,  after  his  defeat 
by  Alexander  took  during  his  flight  a  drink  of  water  which 
was  muddy  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies,  he  said  he  had 
never  (before)  had  a  more  delightful  drink  :  he  had  clearly 
never  drunk  when  thirsty.  Nor  had  Ptolemy  the  king  of 
Egypt  ever  eaten  when  hungry :  for,  once  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  through  Egypt  when  his  escort  had  failed  to 
overtake  him,  when  some  coarse  bread  was  given  him  in  a 
cottager’s  hut,  he  thought  he  had  tasted  nothing  (lit.  nothing 
seemed  to  him)  more  delightful  than  that  bread. 

(b)  1.  Darius  ad  Arbelam  ab  Alexandro  superatus  in 
fugam  se  contulit.  2.  Fugienti  aqua  turbida  ei  data  est. 

3.  Cum  bibisset  negavit  se  unquam  antehac  sitientem  bibisse. 

4.  Ad  pontem  cum  pervenisset  cum  equitibus  transiit,  sed 
ceteri,  militibus  Alexandri  acriter  Insequentibus,  nondum 
tuti  erant.  5.  Quod  cum  vidissent  duces,  pontem  inter¬ 
rumpere  voluerunt  ne  Darius  in  periculum  veniret.  6.  Sed 
rex  se  suos  destiturum  negavit.  7.  Itaque  ii  quoque  vix 
pontem  incolumes  transierant  cum  Alexandri  equites  ad 
pontem  pervenerunt.  8.  Alexander  in  hac  eadem  fuga 
uxorem  et  filias  regis  Persarum  cum  cepisset,  in  summo 
honore  habuit.  9.  Cum  in  eius  potestate  essent,  non  is  fuit 
qui  crudelem  in  mulieres  aut  alios  captivos  se  praeberet. 
10.  Quidam  sunt  qui  victores  summa  inhumanitate  (or 
minime  humane)  se  gesserunt. 

(c)  But  on  returning  from  my  province  and  coming,  as  it 
happened,  to  Puteoli  at  the  time  when  crowds  of  fashionable 
people  are  usually  there,  I  almost  fainted  (fell)  when  a  man 
asked  me  on  what  day  I  had  left  Rome,  and  whether  there 
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was  any  news  (there).  On  my  replying  that  I  was  coming 
home  from  my  province,  he  said  “  Why,  of  course ;  from 
Africa,  I  suppose  ?  ”  “  No,  from  Sicily,”  I  said,  now  with 

some  annoyance  at  the  man.  Thereupon  another,  as  one 
(of  those)  who  knew  everything,  broke  in  with  “  What  ? 
Don’t  you  know  that  our  friend  {lit.  this  man)  was 
cpiaestor  at  Syracuse  ?  ”  What  is  the  good  of  saying 
anything  further  ?  I  left  off  being  angry  and  made 
myself  one  of  those  who  had  come  for  the  waters.  But  I 
am  pretty  sure  (inclined  to  think)  that  this  incident  did 
me  more  good  than  if  everybody  had  at  that  time  offered 
me  congratulations. 

{cl)  Per  totum  diem  illic  mansit  ut  fuit  {or  se  habuit) 
nescius  quid  faceret ;  sed  illa  nocte  somnium  somniavit ;  ipse 
enim  sibi  visus  est  compedibus  deligari,  hlsque  subito 
laxatis  liberari.  Prima  luce  ducibus  ceteris  hoc  somnium 
nuntiavit;  et  dum  loquitur  accurrunt  adulescentes  quidam 
ut  dicerent  se  vadum  repperisse  :  se  senem,  mulieres, 
liberosque  transeuntes  vidisse,  Ipsos  pedibus  transiisse  et 
tutos  rediisse,  et  existimare  totum  exercitum  quoque  tuto 
transire  posse.  Cum  igitur  quantum  abesset  vadum  illud 
cognovisset,  et  intellexisset  eos  ante  hostes  eo  perventuros, 
suos  statim  proficisci  iussit. 

Exercise  XLV 

The  Gauls  also  were,  so  to  speak,  spellbound  by  the 
marvel  of  so  sudden  a  victory ;  and  first  of  all  halted 
irresolute  through  bewilderment,  as  if  not  understanding 
what  had  happened :  next,  they  feared  a  snare :  finally, 
they  began  after  their  custom  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the 
fallen  and  to  pile  up  heaps  of  their  arms :  and  only  after 
that,  when  there  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy  in  any  direction, 
did  they  at  last  push  on  and  arrive  at  the  city  of  Pome 
shortly  before  sunset.  There,  when  the  cavalry,  who  had 
ridden  ahead,  reported  that  the  gates  were  not  shut,  that 
there  was  no  sentry  posted  in  front  of  them,  and  no  troops 
were  on  the  walls,  this  other  miracle,  like  the  former,  made 
them  hesitate ;  and  fearing  the  darkness  and  the  lie  of  a 
city  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  they  encamped 
between  Rome  and  the  Anio. 
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Exercise  XLVI 

(a)  Then  said  Hannibal,  “  My  father  Hamilcar,  when  I 
was  quite  a  boy,  brought  me,  while  he  was  offering  sacrifice, 
to  the  altar  and  bound  me  by  an  oath  never  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  people  of  Rome.  Under  this  vow  I  have  been  a 
soldier  for  six-and-thirty  years  :  in  peace  it  drove  me  from 
my  native  land  and  brought  me,  an  outcast,  into  your 
palace ;  guided  by  it  I  will,  if  you  disappoint  me,  make 
my  way  to  wherever  I  hear  there  is  warfare,  searching 
throughout  the  world  for  some  enemies  of  the  Romans.  I 
hate  the  Romans  and  am  hated  by  them.  Wherefore,  when 
you  are  meditating  a  war  on  Rome,  count  Hannibal  amongst 
your  chief  friends  :  but  if  any  consideration  should  force  you 
into  peace  you  must  seek  somebody  else  to  advise  you  to  that 
end.”  This  sort  of  language  not  only  impressed  the  king, 
but  also  made  him  acquit  Hannibal  of  treachery.  So  the 
conference  broke  up,  and  war  was  decided  upon  (lit.  it  was 
departed  on  the  terms  that  war  should  be  waged). 

(b)  Segesta  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity  in  Sicily.  Once, 
when  this  community  was  fighting  with  the  Phoenicians  on 
its  own  responsibility  and  initiative,  the  town  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  everything  which  could 
be  (made)  an  ornament  to  the  city  was  carried  off  thence 
to  Carthage.  The  people  of  Segesta  owned  a  bronze  image 
of  Diana,  an  object  both  of  the  greatest  and  most  deep- 
seated  reverence  and  of  the  most  brilliant  workmanship 
and  execution.  When  this  had  been  carried  off  to  Carthage, 
it  had  changed  only  its  locality  and  people  :  at  least  it  pre¬ 
served  its  former  sanctity.  For  owing  to  its  surpassing 
beauty  it  seemed  even  to  the  enemy  worthy  of  their  deepest 
veneration.  Some  centuries  later  Publius  Scipio  in  the  third 
Punic  War  took  Carthage.  He  ordered  everything  to  be 
sought  out :  he  promised  that  it  would  be  his  particular  care 
that  everything  should  be  restored  to  its  own  community.  At 
this  time  this  very  Diana  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  with 
the  greatest  care  handed  back  to  the  people  of  Segesta. 

( c )  Multas  picturas  statuasque  mirae  pulchritudinis  et 
alia  opera  praeclarorum  artificum  abripuerat  Napoleo  iis 
civitatibus  quas  imperio  suo  addiderat.  Sui  enim  iuris 
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esse  putabat  ea  auferre  quibus  urbem  primam  illius  imperii 
adornaret.  Illo  tamen  deturbato  cum  hae  civitates  non  iam 
imperii  Gallici  provinciae  essent,  Galli  nolebant  furti  aut 
latrocinii  accusari,  itaque  hortante  duce  nostro  sua  cuique 
populo  restituerunt.  Qui  cum  esset  non  solum  magni 
ingenii  dux  sed  etiam  vir  magnae  virtutis  hoc  praesertim 
sibi  curae  esse  arbitrabatur  :  et  fortasse  putabat  id  exemplo 
sibi  esse  quod  Scipio  Carthagini  multis  annis  antea  fecisset, 
et  Alexander  multo  prius,  cum  Persas  vicisset :  hic  enim 
inter  alia  Athenis  restituit  praeclarum  illud  signum 
Harmodii  et  Aristogeitonis  qui  patriae  liberatores  vocati 
*  sunt.  Nobis  liberisque  oportet  magnae  curae  esse  ut  haec 
exempla  ab  his  insignibus  viris  data  in  rebus  similibus 
sequamur  et  sociis  nostris  aut  sua  omnia  aut  res  saltem 
haud  minoris  pretii  restituenda  curemus. 

(d)  Ut  ostendat  quanta  clementia  fuerit  Augustus  cum 
leges  visae  sint  severiores  Suetonius  hanc  fabulam  narrat. 
Reus  fuit  quidam  manifesti  parricidii :  quem  Princeps  ne 
summo  supplicio  adficeretur — ii  enim  solum  qui  hoc  scelus 
confessi  erant  hanc  poenam  patiebantur — in  hunc  modum 
percontatus  est :  “  Num  tu  patrem  tuum  occidisti  ?  ” 

Exercise  XLVII 

(«)  Having  attained  the  object  that  he  had  in  view 
Caesar  gave  orders  for  the  retreat  to  be  sounded.  But  his 
men,  some  because  they  did  not  hear  the  call  of  the 
trumpet,  others  because  they  were  excited  with  hope  of 
a  speedy  victory,  did  not  desist  from  the  pursuit  until 
they  were  close  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  Thereupon 
Caesar,  being  apprehensive  about  his  troops,  sent  cohorts 
to  support  them  while  he  himself,  advancing  with  a  legion 
a  short  distance  from  the  position  in  which  he  had  halted, 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  fight.  Meanwhile  the  centurion 
M.  Petronius,  after  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  gates 
of  the  town,  was  overborne  by  superior  numbers,  and  after 
being  wounded  in  many  places  and  at  last  giving  up  hope 
on  his  own  account,  he  called  out  to  those  of  his  company 
who  had  followed  him,  “  Since  I  cannot  save  myself  as  well 
as  you,  I  will  certainly  do  my  best  for  the  lives  of  you 
whom  I  through  eagerness  for  fame  have  led  into  peril. 
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Do  your  best,  while  you  can,  every  man  for  himself.”  As 
his  followers  still  strove  to  help  him  he  said,  “  It  is  useless 
for  you  to  try  to  save  my  life :  my  blood  and  strength  are 
fast  ebbing  away.  So  move  off  from  here  while  you  can 
and  make  your  way  back  to  the  legion.”  And  so  after  a 
little  while  he  fell,  fighting  (to  the  last),  and  saved  his 
comrades. 

(b)  Dum  sex  nostrae  naves  parvae  procedunt  subito  tota 
Hispanorum  classis  in  conspectum  venit.  Proinde  praefectus 
noster  receptui  cani  iussit ;  hic  autem  vir,  qui  tini  e 
navibus  praefuit,  seu  non  exaudito  tubae  sono  seu  famae  suae 
metuens,  donec  ab  hostibus  circumventus  est  ibidem  mansit; 
id  quod  saluti  ceteris  fuit:  hostes  enim  hanc  navem  nostram 
magna  suarum  multitudine  circumdatam  cum  se  brevi 
capturos  sperarent  ceteras,  donec  hanc  unam  cepissent  Insequi 
morati  sunt.  Nostri  autem,  cum  diu  summa  virtute  iis 
omnibus  restitissent  non  antequam  plerlque  occisi  aut 
volneratl  erant  se  dediderunt.  Inde  Hispani  cum  navem 
nostram  intrassent  ducis  morientis  virtutem  circumstantes 
laudabant ;  at  ille  iis  volnera  curare  conantibus  “  Frustra  ” 
inquit  “  me  sanare  voltis  :  pugnam  supremam  commisi : 
nunc,  ut  virum  oportet  officio  functus,  pro  patria  et 
principe  meo  morior.” 

Exercise  XLVIII 

Dum  nostri  in  acie  signum  progrediendi  exspectant, 
quidam  e  nostris  sociis  qui  forte  obvenit  ita  quae  vidit 
nuntiat:  Hos  milites  aspicio.  Nemo  debet  negare  militem 
priusquam  in  proelium  incurrat  de  morte  cogitare.  Hos 
adulescentes  Britannorum  milites  aspicite  qui  voltu  animi 
gravitatem  aperiunt.  Mortem  paene  certam  imminentem 
cum  firmo  tum  tranquillo  impavidoque  animo  contem¬ 
plantur  ;  summissa  enim  voce,  more  sanctis  in  locis  loquen- 
tium,  gestu  lento  rarissimoque  inter  se  conloquuntur.  Cum 
iis  qui  pugnam  inituri  sunt  alii  qui  cras  in  castra  redibunt 
commixti  mandata  suprema  ab  illis  accipiunt.  E  quibus 
unus  “Epistulam  illam”  inquit  “nonne  ad  matrem  meam 
curabis  ut  mittas  ?  ”  Alius  “  Uxori  meae  scribes  te  me 
antequam  profecti  simus  vidisse  ?  ”  Credit  unus  quisque 
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fieri  posse  ut  ad  mortem  ipse  proficiscatur  :  omnes  testa¬ 
mentum  priusquam  excedunt  obsignant.  Tempus  abeundi 
appropinquat :  mox  a  legato  signo  moniti  circumstantibus 
militibus  praefecti  suis  quisque  naturam  loci  quem  sunt 
transituri  explicant.  Deinde  undique  disceditur.  Hoc 
denique  modo  milites  Britanni  in  proelium  procedunt. 

Exercise  XLIX 

(a)  Brennus,  the  Gallic  chieftain,  fearing  specially  some 
strategy  in  view  of  the  small  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and 
thinking  that  the  higher  ground  had  been  occupied  to 
enable  the  reserves  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear  and  on 
the  flank,  first  of  all  turned  on  the  supporting  columns 
before  attacking  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  level  plain  : 
to  such  an  extent  was  not  only  fortune  but  also  method  on 
the  side  of  the  barbarians.  On  the  opposing  side  there  was 
nothing  of  the  usual  spirit  of  (lit.  nothing  like)  the  Romans, 
neither  amongst  officers  nor  men:  panic  and  (thoughts  of) 
escape  had  taken  possession  of  them  and  (there  was)  such 
complete  forgetfulness  of  all  other  matters  that  a  large 
majority,  as  the  Tiber  barred  the  way,  fled  to  Veii,  a  town 
of  enemies,  rather  than  to  Rome— straight  along  the  road 
— to  their  wives  and  children.  For  a  time  the  position 
protected  the  reserves  :  in  other  parts  of  the  line,  the 
moment  the  war-cry  was  heard  on  the  flank  by  those 
nearest,  and  in  the  rear  by  those  furthest  behind,  men  who 
were  fresh  and  unwounded  fled  from  their  unknown  foe 
almost  before  they  saw  him,  not  only  without  offering  any 
resistance,  but  even  without  raising  a  counter  war-cry. 
There  were  no  casualties  from  fighting  :  many,  however, 
of  those  who  were  blocking  one  another’s  retreat  were 
wounded  in  the  back  owing  to  the  men’s  own  struggles  in 
the  crowd.  By  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  which  the  whole 
left  wing  fled  after  throwing  away  their  arms  there  was  a 
great  slaughter :  many  who  could  not  swim,  or  were  not 
strong  enough,  weighed  down  by  their  cuirasses  and  armour, 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  deeper  eddies.  Still  the  majority 
made  good  their  escape  to  Veii,  from  which  place  there  was 
sent  to  Rome  not  only  no  detachment,  but  not  even  a 
messenger  to  tell  the  story  of  the  disaster. 
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(6)  Paucis  abhinc  annis  dux  quidam  Arabum,  comitibus 
suis  fortior  quidem  sed,  ut  ex  eventu  patuit,  nequaquam 
prudentior,  iter  per  hos  fines  vi  perrumpere  statuit,  ita  ut 
tributum  nullum  solveret.  Militibus  circiter  nongentis 
collectis  quae  in  animo  haberet  exposuit.  Sed  incolae  ne 
exspectaverunt  quidem  dum  appropinquaret :  nam  domibus 
et  iis  rebus  quas  auferre  secum  non  possent  combustis,  in 
silvas  cum  uxoribus  liberis  pecudibus  se  receperunt.  *  Hoc . 
modo  Arabs  et  ii  qui  eum  sequebantur  quanquam  cum 
hostibus  humanis  decertare  satis  parati,  fame  et  siti  sunt 
devicti,  adeo  ut  vix  octo  vel  decem  ad  summum  incolumes 
domum  pervenerint. 

Exercise  L 

(a)  “  You  do  not  know,  reprobate  boy,  you  do  not  know 
how  your  fortune  stands ;  now  without  any  right  you  wield 
the  sceptre  of  the  Nile ;  he  who  gave  you  your  kingdom 
has  fallen  by  the  arms  of  his  fellow-citizens.” 

On  hearing  all  this  Pompey  dropped  his  intention  of 
going  to  Syria,  and  arrived  at  Pelusium.  By  chance  king 
Ptolemy  was  there — a  boy  in  age — engaged  in  war  with 
a  great  force  against  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  the  help  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  a  few  months  before.  To  him  Pompey  sent,  begging 
to  be  admitted  to  Alexandrea,  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
and  friendship  he  had  shown  his  father,  and  to  be  protected 
in  his  misfortune  by  the  king’s  power.  When  they  heard 
of  this  request  the  king’s  friends,  who  were  managing  the 
kingdom  owing  to  his  youth,  either  fearing  that  Pompey 
might  seize  Alexandrea  and  Egypt,  or  feeling  contempt  for 
his  position — as  commonly  in  times  of  trouble  foes  rise 
up  in  place  of  friends — publicly  gave  a  generous  answer 
to  those  who  had  been  sent  by  him,  and  told  him  to  come 
to  the  king;  but  secretly  they  conspired  amongst  them¬ 
selves  and  sent  Achillas,  an  officer  of  the  king  and  a  man 
of  exceptional  daring,  with  L.  Septimius  a  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  to  kill  Pompey. 

(6)1.  Pompeius,  cum  regis  patri  multa  bene  fecisset, 
in  Aegyptum  venit  neque  veritus  est  ne  sibi  Aegyptios 
inimicos  haberet.  2.  Rex  autem  puer  tenera  aetate  fuit, 
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et  regnum  eius  propinqui  amicique  administrabant  qui  eum 
prohibuerunt  facere  quod  faciendum  putaret.  3.  Paucis 
ante  mensibus  regis  sororem  Cleopatram  regno  expulerant 
quam  cum  magni  esset  animi  timebant  ne  se  ipsis  potentior 
fieret.  4.  Primum  volebant  Pompeium  impedire  quominus 
Alexandream  veniret ;  mox  eum  interficere  statuerunt  simul 
atque  navi  egressus  esset.  5.  Hoc  scelus  perpetraverunt 
seu  quia  hominem  devictum  despiciebant  seu  veriti  ne  sibi 
Caesarem  si  illum  in  hospitium  excepissent  inimicum  facerent. 
6.  Postea  cum  Caesari  caput  Pompeii  ostendissent,  is  dicitur 
voltum  avertisse,  non,  ut  Lucanus  poeta  ille  invidiose  ait,  ut 
gaudium  celaret,  sed  ut  lacrimas  operiret :  deinde  Cleopatra 
Pelusio  in  Aegyptum  reducta  regem  amicosque  eius  ultus  est. 

Exercise  LI 

(i a )  Then  the  people  of  Marseilles  became  greatly  alarmed 
lest  our  soldiers  should  get  out  of  hand,  and  in  expectation 
of  booty  break  into  the  city  and  destroy  it.  For  now  that 
the  tower  was  down  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  our  men’s 
rushing  into  the  city.  So  they  sent  to  Trebonius  to  ask 
for  a  truce  begging  for  delay  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar — 
and  Trebonius,  out  of  pity,  granted  one.  For  Caesar  in  a 
despatch  had  strictly  enjoined  upon  him  not  to  allow  the 
town  to  be  taken  by  storm,  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  troops 
in  their  anger  would  slay  all  the  adult  men — as  they 
were  threatening  to  do.  It  was  in  fact  with  difficulty  then 
that  they  were  restrained  from  storming  the  town,  and 
they  were  angry  at  this  policy  because  they  thought  that 
Trebonius  was  to  blame  for  their  not  being  masters  of  the 
town.  But  the  enemy  faithlessly  looked  for  an  opportunity 
for  treachery  and  guile.  Marking  an  unexpected  sally  they 
set  fire  to  the  military  works;  and  as  a  wind  sprang  up, 
all  of  them,  the  labour  of  many  months,  were  destroyed 
before  it  could  be  realised  how  it  had  happened.  Our  men 
seized  their  arms  and  attacked  the  foe,  but  they  were 
prevented  from  following  up  their  pursuit  by  the  arrows 
and  missiles  hurled  from  the  wall. 

Caesar  nevertheless  showed  mercy  to  the  men  of  Marseilles 
when  at  length  he  arrived  and  established  a  garrison  of 
two  legions  there;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  spared 
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them  more  for  the  fame  and  antiquity  of  the  city  than  for 
anything  its  citizens  had  deserved  of  himself. 

(6)  1.  Cicero  olim  Caesar!  hoc  verissime  “  Nihil  ”  inquit 
11  nisi  iniurias  oblivisci  soles.”  2.  Hoc  etiam  Pompeius 
sciebat  et  confessus  est  nemini  timendum  esse  ne  a  Caesare 
iniuriam  acciperet.  3.  Ciceroni  enim  olim  “  Transi  ”  inquit 
“  ad  Caesarem  :  me  timebis.”  4.  In  bello  civili  scimus 
Caesarem  semper  victis  adversariis  pepercisse  et  iussu 
prohibuisse  suos  iis  nocere.  5.  Nonnullos  tamen  quibus 
ignovisset  Caesar  clementia  non  retinuit  quominus  postea 
in  se  conmrarent.  6.  Caesar  quamvis  conservare  Massiliam 
voluisset  ne  diriperetur,  clementia  hac  non  retinuit  Massi¬ 
lienses  quominus  perfidiose  indutias  violarent.  7.  Sin  autem 
spectabimus  quae  fecerunt  adversarii  eius,  multa  facinora 
et  inhumana  reperiemus.  8.  Scipio  quoque,  Pompeii 
legatus,  si  quos  Caesarianorum  ceperat  semper  interficiebat. 
9.  Labienus  etiam,  qui  ad  Pompeium  transierat,  veritus 
ne  de  sua  fide  Pompeius  dubitaret,  eadem  fecit.  10.  Multa 
quidem  talia  narrari  possunt:  nec  dubitari  potest  quin  in 
hoc  bello  Pompeiam  crudeles,  humani  Caesariani  fuerint. 

Exercise  LII 

(a)  For  although  your  letter  brings  me  important  and 
pleasing  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Decimus  Brutus  among  his 
legions — an  event  in  which  I  see  great  prospects — still,  if 
civil  war  is  destined  to  break  out— as  it  surely  will  if 
Sextus  Pompeius  remains  in  arms,  and  I  know  certainly 
that  be  will  do  so — I  don’t  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  For 
we  shall  no  longer  be  allowed — as  in  the  war  with 
Caesar — to  join  neither  this  side  nor  that  (■ i.e .  to  be 
neutral).  For  anyone  who,  3,s  those  scoundrels  choose  to 
think,  rejoiced  at  Caesar’s  death — and  we  all  of  us  showed 
our  joy  very  openly — they  will  reckon  as  one  of  their 
foes.  This  fact  points  to  wholesale  slaughter.  It  remains 
for  me  to  go  off  to  the  camp  of  Sextus,  or,  if  it  so  happens, 
to  that  of  Brutus.  This  course  of  action  is  distasteful  and 
foreign  to  our  time  of  life,  and  of  uncertain  issue.  .  .  .  But 
f  I  stay  at  Rome  I  see  I  shall  be  in  danger,  but  I  think 
t  may  happen  that  I  can  render  some  service  to  the 
•tate.  ...  (I  feel  sure)  you  will,  as  you  always  do,  give 
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the  whole  of  this  business  your  careful  thought,  as  far 
as  you  think  it  concerns  my  interest. 

(b)  1.  Si  Romae  manserit  Cicero,  senatum  ut  Antonii 
consiliis  resistat  confirmare  poterit.  2.  Si  hic  manere 
statuisti,  certe  potes  patriae  prodesse.  3.  Si  quis  morte 
Caesaris  laetatus  erat,  is  in  hostium  numero  habebatur. 

4.  Si  hoc  ad  me  pertinere  putavisti,  mihi  dicere  te  oportuit. 

5.  Nisi  pro  certo  habes  utri  parti  favendum  sit,  resta  ubi 
stas.  6.  Si  sagum  sumere  tuam  aetatem  parum  decet, 
potes  saltem  aliquid  facere  quod  patriae  prosit. 

Exercise  LIII 

(a)  But  when  the  order  of  matrons  had  been  burdened  with 
a  heavy  impost  by  the  Triumvirs,  and  none  of  the  male 
sex  had  the  courage  to  champion  their  cause,  Hortensia, 
Quintus  Hortensius’s  daughter,  pleaded  the  case  of  the  women 
before  the  Triumvirs  with  pertinacity  and  success.  For  by 
a  display  of  her  father’s  eloquence  she  succeeded  in  getting 
a  remission  of  the  greater  part  of  the  requisition.  On  that 
day  Quintus  Hortensius  came  to  life  again  in  the  person 
of  his  female  offspring,  and  added  force  to  his  daughter’s 
words ;  and  if  his  descendants  of  the  male  sex  had  cared 
to  imitate  her  spirit  (lit.  manliness),  the  great  heritage  of 
Hortensian  eloquence  would  not  have  passed  away. 

(b)  And  now  Orpheus  retracing  his  steps  had  passed 
through  all  dangers,  and  Eur}Tdice  restored  to  him  was 
coming  to  the  upper  air,  following  behind  him — for  Pro¬ 
serpine  had  imposed  this  condition — when  a  sudden  mad 
impulse  seized  the  heedless  lover — a  pardonable  impulse 
indeed,  if  only  the  world  of  death  knew  how  to  pardon.  He 
stopped,  ancl  alas !  upon  his  Eurydice,  just  as  she  was 
stepping  out  into  the  light,  oblivious  (of  the  condition)  and 
overcome  (with  love)  he  turned  and  looked.  Thereupon  all 
his  toil  was  wasted,  and  the  covenant  of  the  pitiless  king 
was  broken ;  and  thrice  a  crash  of  thunder  was  heard  amid 
the  pools  of  Avernus.  “  Who  1  is  it,”  she  cried,  “  that  has 
ruined  both  you,  Orpheus,  and  unhappy  me  ?  Farewell 
from  henceforth  :  I  am  borne  away  wrapped  in  mysterious 

1  In  the  passage  as  written  by  Vergil  quis  is  best  taken  as  agreeing 
with  fur  o?’  in  the  line  following,  which  has  been  omitted  here, 
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darkness.”  Even  as  she  spoke  she  vanished  suddenly  from 
his  sight,  away  into  the  distance,  even  as  smoke  mingling 
with  the  unsubstantial  air. 

(c)  1.  Nisi  respexisset  Orpheus,  Eurydicen  ex  Averno 
tutam  eduxisset.  2.  Dis  si  paruisset  labor  eius  non 
effusus  esset.  3.  Di  ei  culpam  ignoscerent  si  ignoscere 
scirent.  4.  Nisi  Hortensia  patrocinium  causae  nostrae 
suscepisset  hodie  grave  tributum  penderemus.  5.  Triumviri 
nunc  minus  iniuste  agerent  si  sapientes  humanique  essent. 
6.  Si  viri  Hortensiani  eandem  virtutem  ac  soror  haberent 
oratores  facundos  non  desideraremus.  7.  Etiam  si  Horten¬ 
sius  iudices  pecunia,  ut  solebat»  {lit.  as  he  was  wont), 
corrupisset,  clientes  eius  non  absoluti  essent.  8.  Hortensius 
si  quando  indices  corrnperat,  semper  curabat  ut  perinde 
atque  a  corruptore  moniti  essent  sententias  ferrent. 

Exercise  LIV 

(a)  For  if  anybody  imagines  that  a  smaller  meed  of  glory 
is  gathered  from  Greek  poetry  than  from  Latin  he  is  much 
mistaken,  because  Greek  is  read  in  nearly  every  country, 
while  Latin  is  restricted  to  its  own  territory,  and  this  is 
small.  Wherefore  if  the  lines  of  the  world  make  the  limit 
of  our  accomplishments,  we  ought  to  desire  that  our  fame 
and  glory  should  also  reach  where  (lit.  whither)  the  weapons 
of  our  hands  have  found  their  way.  How  many  recorders 
of  his  exploits  is  the  mighty  Alexander  said  to  have  kept 
about  him  !  Yet  he,  when  at  Sigeum  he  stood  by  the 
cairn  of  Achilles,  exclaimed,  “  0  happy  young  man,  to  have 
found  a  Homer  to  proclaim  your  valour,”  and  (he  spoke)  truly. 
For  if  the  famous  Iliad  had  not  been  created,  the  same  tomb 
which  covered  Achilles’  body  would  have  buried  his  name  also. 

(b)  1.  Si  Orpheus  respiciat,  labor  eius  effundatur.  2.  Si 
quis  nos  nostris  patribus  Inferiores  esse  putet,  vehementer 
erret.  3.  Debes  tecum  poetam  aut  rerum  scrlptbrem  habere 
si  cupias_  gloriam  tuam  per  orbem  terrarum  diffundere. 

4.  Etsi  Ilias  illa  pereat,  Achillis  tamen  gloria  maneat. 

5.  Si  quis  hodie  exsistat  tam  facunda  quam  fuit  Hortensia, 
mulieres  hae  infellcissimae  a  procuratoribus  aerarii 
recipiant  tributum  quod  illi  iniuria  abstulerunt.  6.  Tuo 
nomini  praeconem  etsi  exquiras,  non  reperias.  7.  Sapiens 
Sis  si  tantum  temporis  studiis  des  quantum  ludis,  8,  Hoc,  si 
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saperet,  iam  faceret.  9.  Si  tu  curabis  captivos  redimendos 
(or  ut  captivi  redimantur)  gaudebimus  omnes. 

Exercise  LY 

(a)  1.  Hannibal  priusquam  hos  captivos  Romam  dimisit, 
coegit  ut  pollicerentur  se  ad  castra  redituros  esse.  2. 
Postquam  exierunt  unus  ex  iis  rediit  quia  nescioquid  oblitus 
esset.  3.  Qui  cum  senatus  captivos  redimere  noluisset 
Romae  manebat  quod  suo  iudicio  iam  ad  castra  Hannibalis 
revertisset.  4.  Itaque  a  Romanis  in  indicium  vocatus 
damnatusque  quod  fefellisset  fidem,  Hannibali  restitutus 
est.  5.  Eo  tempore  silebamus  non  quod  minas  inimicorum 
metueremus  sed  quia  non  iure  tale  consilium  defendere 
poteramus.  6.  Exploratores  nostri  nuntiaverunt  a  se  equites 
Gallicos  conspectos  esse,  sed  se  pedem  rettulisse  (or  se,  post¬ 
quam  equites  Gallorum  conspexissent,  pedem  rettulisse) 
priusquam  se  illi  conspicerent. 

(b)  A  few  days  later  Pompey  arrived  in  Thessaly;  and 
as  he  had  heavily  reinforced  his  army  and  amalgamated 
two  camps  into  one,  the  former  confidence  of  all  was 
strengthened  and  their  expectation  of  victory  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  all  intervening  time  seemed  merely 
another  obstacle  to  their  return  to  Italy  ;  and  if  at  any 
time  Pompey  did  anything  with  more  dilatoriness  and 
deliberation  than  usual  they  said  he  was  revelling  in  his 
sovereign  power  and  treating  men  of  consular  and  praetorian 
rank  as  if  they  were  his  slaves. 

And  now  all  began  to  wrangle  openly  one  with  another 
about  the  prizes  of  victory  and  priesthoods,  and  to  settle 
the  consulship  for  years  ahead ;  some  even  were  candidates 
for  the  houses  and  property  of  those  who  were  in  Caesar’s 
camp.  Already  Domitius,  Scipio,  and  others  in  their  daily 
bickerings  about  Caesar’s  priesthood,  fell  openly  into  most 
offensive  insults.  One  man  even  charged  Lucius  Afranius 
before  Pompey  of  having  betrayed  his  army  in  Spain ;  and 
others  were  claimed  for  trial  for  their  lives  for  remaining 
behind  at  Rome. 

Finally  every  single  man  began  to  think  of  his  individual 
advancement,  or  gain  in  money,  or  of  carrying  out  schemes 
of  personal  vengeance ;  and  instead  of  considering  by  what 
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means  they  might  he  able  to  conquer  Caesar  they  planned 
how  they  should  use  their  victory. 

(c)  Pridie  quam  pugnatum  est  nostri  longe  aliter  atque 
hostes  quidquid  temporis  nocte  intercedebat  agebant. 
Quamvis  scirent  se  in  summum  discrimen  adductos  esse, 
summam  fidem  arti  imperatoriae  regis  adulescentis  habebant. 
Itaque  magnd  defessi  itinere  quod  memoriam  illius  belli 
sempiternam  faciet,  Deum  precati  ut  se  illa  nocte  et  crastino 
die  tutos  conservaret  se  quieti  dederunt.  Rex  ipse,  id  quod 
ducem  prudentem  decebat,  stationes  circumibat,  curabat 
ne  hostes  improvisi  impetum-  facerent,  quaecumque 
crastino  die  accidere  possent  quam  diligentissime  providebat. 
Hostes  contra  comissando  epulando  alea  ludendo  noctem 
consumebant  :  alii  iam  dividebant  spolia  et  bona  parvi 
exercitus  qui  ipsis  se  opponere  ausi  essent,  et  gloriabantur 
de  eximiis  rebus  quas  gesturi  essent ;  alii  computabant 
quantam  pecuniam  captivis  redemptis  accepturi  essent;  alii 
disputabant  quomodo  victoria  uti  et  regem  tractare  captum 
oporteret,  et  quomodo  ei  quod  in  se  dominari  cupiisset 
inrlsurl  essent :  sed  quomodo  vincere  possent  nemo  deliberabat 
neque  quisquam  recordatus  est  illud  Caesaris  dictum,  consilia 
in  ipso  negotio  non  posse  inlrl.  Itaque  longe  aliter  atque 
exspectaverant  omnia  evenere. 

( d )  Frequently  as  I  reflect  upon  the  common  miseries  * 
in  which  we  have  lived  so  many  years  and,  as  I  see,  shall 
continue  to  live,  the  memory  of  that  time  when  we  were 
last  together  always  comes  into  my  thoughts — for  you  were 
continually  made  anxious  by  your  reflections  on  my  duty 
no  less  than  on  my  danger  :  if  I  stayed  behind  in  Italy 
you  were  afraid  I  might  fail  in  my  duty :  if  I  left  for  the 
war  the  thought  of  the  risk  I  should  run  disturbed  you. 
At  the  time  you  clearly  saw  that  I  also  was  so  perplexed 
that  I  could  not  form  a  clear  idea  what  was  best  to  be  done  : 
yet  I  preferred  to  yield  to  the  requirements  of  my  honour 
and  reputation  rather  than  to  take  account  of  my  personal 
safety.  And  this  decision  of  my  own  I  lived  to  regret :  not 
so  much  because  of  the  danger  I  incurred  as  on  account  of 
the  many  defects  which  I  found  in  the  place  to  wdiich  I 
had  come — in  the  first  place,  an  army  neither  numerous 
nor  warlike;  secondly,  apart  from  the  general  and  a  few 
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others  I  found  the  leading  men  rapacious  even  while  the 
war  continued  and  in  their  language  so  bloodthirsty  that  I 
actually  dreaded  a  victory.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  good 
but  the  cause.  So  when  I  saw  this,  giving  up  all  hope  of 
victory  I  at  first  began  to  counsel  peace,  of  which  I  had 
always  been  a  supporter ;  then,  as  Poinpey  was  strongly 
opposed  to  this  idea,  I  began  to  urge  him  to  prolong  the 
war.  This  plan  he  approved  of  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
possibly  would  have  continued  of  this  mind,  had  lie  not 
begun  after  a  particular  battle  to  have  confidence  in  his 
men.  From  that  time  this  distinguished  soldier  was  no 
(use  as  a)  general :  with  an  inexperienced  and  improvised 
force  he  gave  battle  to  veteran  legions ;  after  an  ignominious 
defeat  in  which  he  lost  even  his  camp  he  fled  from  the  field 
alone.  .  .  .  All  this  happened  as  I  foretold  :  I  came  home, 
not  because  the  conditions  of  life  were  of  the  best,  but  so 
that  I  might  at  least  be  here  in  my  native  land  if  some 
form  of  constitutional  government  should  still  be  left. 

Exercise  LVI 

(a)  The  envoys  who  had  been  sent  to  Pyrrhus  to  discuss 
the  ransoming  of  prisoners  were  received  by  him  with 
respect ;  and  he  sent  back  the  prisoners  to  Rome  without 
ransom.  For  one  of  the  envoys  of  the  Romans — Fabricius — 
he  had  such  admiration  that  he  tried  to  induce  him,  by 
offering  him  a  fourth  part  of  his  kingdom,  to  come  over  to 
his  side :  but  by  Fabricius  he  was  merely  regarded  with 
contempt  and  rebuffed.  After  a  year  had  elapsed  Fabricius 
was  sent  with  an  army  against  Pyrrhus :  whereupon 
Pyrrhus’s  physician  came  to  him  by  night  and  promised 
to  poison  Pyrrhus  if  Fabricius  would  give  him  a  reward. 
Fabricius  ordered  him  to  be  led  back  in  chains  to  his 
master.  The  king  in  admiration  of  his  action  exclaimed, 
“  There  you  see  Fabricius,  a  man  whom  it  is  harder  to  turn 
from  the  path  of  honour  than  to  turn  the  sun  from  its 
course.” 

A  me  Pyrrhus  veneno  occidetur  si  mihi  aliquid  dederis 
(or  Curabo  Pyrrhum  occidendum). 

Illum  esse  Fabricium  qui  difficilius  ab  honestate  quam 
sol  a  cursu  averti  posset. 
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(b)  Simonides,  the  ancient  poet  of  the  Greeks,  when 
dining  in  Thessaly  with  Scopas,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
high  birth,  had  recited  a  poem  which  he  had  written  in  his 
honour  in  which  after  the  manner  of  poets  he  had  written  a 
great  deal  about  Castor  and  Pollux,  for  the  sake  of  embellish¬ 
ment.  With  excessive  stinginess  Scopas  said  to  him,  “I  will 
give  you  half  the  sum  I  agreed  upon  for  this  poem  :  the 
rest  (you  can)  get,  if  you  think  proper,  from  those  sons  of 
Tyndareus,  whom  you  have  praised  as  much  (as  myself).” 

A  little  while  later  a  message  was  brought  to  Simonides 
telling  him  to  come  forth,  “  For  two  young  men,”  so  said 
the  messenger,  “are  standing  at  the  door  who  are  earnestly 
requiring  your  presence  outside  {lit.  calling  you  out).”  He 
rose,  went  out,  but  saw  nobody :  meanwhile  the  room  in 
which  Scopas  was  dining  collapsed :  with  his  kinsmen  he 
was  overwhelmed  in  the  debris  and  (thus)  perished. 

Oratio  Obliqua  after  a  past  governing  verb. 

Se  dimidium  eius  quod  pactus  esset  Simonidi  pro  carmine 
illo  daturum  :  reliquum  ab  illis  Tyndaridis  quos  aeque 
laudavisset,  peteret  si  ei  videretur. 

That  he  would  give  Simonides  half  of  the  sum  which  he 
had  agreed  upon  for  that  poem — (and  told  him)  to  get  the 
rest,  if  he  thought  proper,  from  those  sons  of  Tyndareus 
whom  he  had  praised  as  much. 

luvenes  duos  stare  ad  ianuam  qui  eum  magno  opere 
evocarent. 

That  two  young  men  were  standing  at  the  door  who 
were  earnestly  calling  him  out. 

Exercise  LYII 

{a)  Summoning  the  senate  he  put  on  record  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  his  legal  rights  attempted  by  his  personal 
enemies  :  he  explained  that  he  had  coveted  no  office  out  of 
the  ordinary  course,  but  waiting  the  lawful  time  for 
the  consulship  he  had  been  contented  with  what  was  open 
to  all  citizens.  He  put  before  them  his  readiness  to  yield 
(his  full  claims),  going  out  of  his  way  to  demand  the 
disbandment  of  the  armies — in  which  matter  he  was  likely 
to  suffer  some  loss  of  prestige  and  position  ;  and  he  advised 
them  that  envoys  should  be  sent  to  Pompey  for  the  purpose 
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of  coming  to  terms  with  him.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
proposal  to  send  envoys,  but  the  men  to  be  sent  were  not 
forthcoming  (lit.  found)  :  for  through  fear  everybody 
shirked  the  office  of  envoy  for  himself.  For  Pompey,  when 
he  left  the  city,  had  stated  in  the  senate  that  he  would 
make  no  distinction  between  (lit.  reckon  in  the  same 
category)  those  who  stayed  in  Rome  and  those  who  were 
found  in  Caesar’s  camp. 

Ego  nullum  extraordinarium  honorem  appetii,  sed  ex¬ 
spectato  legitimo  tempore  consulatus  eo  fui  contentus  quod 
omnibus  civibus  patet.  Patientiam  monstravi  meam  cum 
de  exercitibus  dimittendis  ultro  postulavi ;  in  quo  iacturam 
dignitatis  atque  honoris  ipse  sum  facturus  :  admoneo  nunc 
legatos  ad  Pompeium  de  compositione  mitti  oportere. 

Ego  in  eodem  habebo  loco  qui  Romae  remanserint  et  qui 
in  castris  Caesaris  fuerint. 

( b )  In  48  b.c.  Caesar,  compelled  to  abandon  the  plans 
he  had  made  previously,  decided  that  he  must  change  his 
entire  system  of  campaign.  So  collecting  his  army  together 
into  one  spot  lie  made  a  speech  to  his  men  and  urged  them 
not  to  be  downhearted  at  what  had  befallen  them  and  not 
to  be  dismayed  by  the  turn  of  events,  nor  to  set  (in  the 
.scales)  against  many  victories  one  single  defeat,  and  that 
a  slight  one  :  that  they  should  be  grateful  to  fortune  for 
their  capture  of  Italy  without  serious  (lit.  some)  loss,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  two  Spains  to  peace  and  for  getting 
the  control  of  the  corn-producing  provinces ;  finally  they 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  success  they  had  experienced  in 
the  transport  of  the  whole  army  in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s 
lieets.  If  things  did  not  all  fall  out  successfully,  they 
must  improve  upon  fortune  by  determined  effort. 

Nolite,  milites,  ea  quae  acciderunt  graviter  ferre  aut  his 
rebus  terreri  multisque  secundis  proeliis  unum  adversum 
et  id  mediocre  opponere.  Habete  fortunae  gratiam 
quod  Italiam  sine  aliquo  volnere  cepistis,  quod  duas 
Hispanias  pacavistis,  quod  frumentarias  provincias  in 
potestatem  redegistis  :  denique  recordari  debetis  qua 
felicitate  inter  medias  hostium  classes  omnes  incolumes 
sitis  transportati.  Si  non  omnia  cadent  (or  cadunt) 
secunda,  fortuna  industria  sublevanda  est. 


NOTE  ON  THE  QUANTITY  OF  GAVE 


This  word  originally  had  its  second  syllable  long  no  less 
than  other  Imperatives  of  the  Second  Conjugation.  But 
about  the  time  of  Plautus  all  words  in  Latin  of  twTo 
syllables  whose  first  syllable  was  short  and  the  second  long 
had  the  length  of  the  second  syllable  reduced  in  ordinary 
pronunciation,  e.g.'  modo — “  only,”  from  modo.  In  many 
cases,  however,  where  the  word  belonged  to  a  regular  class, 
the  quantity  usual  in  that  class  was  restored ;  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  long  e  of  morie  was  restored  on  the  pattern 
of  imperatives  like  suade ,  in  which  the  long  e  had  never 
been  shortened,  because  as  the  first  syllable  was  long  they 
were  not  exposed  to  the  phonetic  change.  But  words  like 
cave  and  modo ,  which  had  come  to  be  used  as  particles  and 
wrere  no  longer  thought  of  as  belonging  to  a  definite 
Declension  or  Conjugation,  were  generally  not  altered  back, 
although  the  long  quantity  in  cave  sometimes  occurs. 
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